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Nation. 
Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CALIFORNIA, San Rafael, 

ly TSS E. L. MURISON S BOARDING 

and Day School for Girls. $600 per year, Cir 

Fall term commences Sept. 3. 


The 





culars on application. 


CoLoRabo, Colorado Springs. 
| iepot SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—UN- 
surpassed climate; home care. Fits for college 
Refers to Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex- 


Y 


or business. 
Pres. of Yale; Dr. Julius Sachs, 38 W. seth St., N’ 
city; Mr. Carl Edelheim, N. Broad St., P hila.; Mr. ‘Augus- 
tus Byram, 2009 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Address 
Cuas. W. Hatnes (A. B, Yale), Box 735, Colorado Springs. 





CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 

A ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
é the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
preparatory school for both sexes. DWIGHT HOLBROOK, 
A.M., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Hamden, 


ki IEC et ’ SCHOOL, FOR BOYS.— 
$300, (50. Home influences; thorough school 
Bn 7 ner grounds; gymnasium; boathouse, 


&c. Address Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A.. Rector. — 
YONNECTICUT, Ly 
he 1 A PEEL ‘SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Pre poco f School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations . CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 
7ILSON GRAMMAR 


Preparatory School for Boye 
For Circular address W. 


SCHOOL.—A 
$500 per year, 
WILSON, A.M. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
vie IPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
(Founded in 1660.) One of the oldest Classical 
Schools in the United States. Prepares for College and 


Scientifie School. Has prepared more boys for Yale 
than any other school, Catalogue, address G. L. Fox. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wall St. 
ny TSS BARTLETT'S (FORMERLY 
f Miss Nott’s) Home and Day School for young la- 
dies will open Sept. 25. Circulars sent on application. 


CONNEcTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
Yi MISSES VINTON’S HOME 
School for girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27th. 
Number iimited. Circular sent on application. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, 

7 VIE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH AND 

French Boarding and Day-School for Young 
Ladies and Girls, corner Franklin Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Wilmington, Del. Fall term reopens 
September 20. For Circulars address the Principals, 
Early application should be made. lew : P 

ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
(/ NION COLLEGE 


term begins Sept. 19. 


OF LAW.—FALL 
For circulars address H, 
B “ OT H. 


“MARYLAND, Jaltimore, 
TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND,.— 
/ Law Sehool. Nineteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber &, 1888. 


Address HENRY D, HARLAN, See’y. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

\ TSS RANDOLPH S SCHOOL,.—Sarah 
d N. Randolph, Prineipal. An able and experienc- 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the 
pup ils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
ege. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St, 
y¥ DGE WORTH BO-z 1RDING AND DAY 
z School for Girls.—Mrs. H. P. Lefebvre, Principal. 
This school will reopen on Thursday, the 20th of Sep- 
tember. The course of instruction embraces all the 
studies included in a thorough English education, and 

i French and German languages are practically 
taught. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

‘7. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
nN and German School for young ladies will reopen 
September 20, 1888. Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss 8S. RK. Carter. 


MARYLAND, Charlotte Hall, St. Mary’s Co. 

 Bhagrncs ITTE HALL SCHOOL.—WILL 

commence its 115th year Sept. 3d, 1888. Situa- 
tion unsurpassed for heatth. Extensive grounds. Tho 
rough military training. Terms, $160 for board and 
tuition for ten months, 

Full particulars, address 
R. W. SILVESTER, Principal 


MARYLAND, Ellicott City. 
AUPIN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
l 7th Session opens 19th Sept. For catalogues 


address CHAPMAN Mauris, M.A., Prin. 


MARYLAND, Reisterstown. 
ee HIANNAH MORE ACADEMY, 
for Young Ladies and Girls, founded in 1832, 
REV. ARTHUR J, Ricu, A.M., M,D. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Andover. 


Aiea i CADEMY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, 
Sept. 3th. Draper; for 


For catalogues 7 yply to W. 
ace to Miss PuILena McCKEEN, P’ rinelpal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 

1 JITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 
FA miles from ae = 6 miles from Lowell, on 
Boston and Lowell R. A stric pd select Family School 
for boys from 7 to Li cic lusive. Fall term commences 
Oct. Ist. Address M. C. MitcHeui, A.M., Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
TON UNIVERSITY Law 

Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D 


School. 


MASSACHUSI SETTS, ‘Boston, 


ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young La 


7 dies. 


The 35th year. For Catalogue, ete., address 


REV. GEO. GANNETT, D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


NS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


TITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 


Engineering, 7 hemistry, 


Mu NROK, 


TTA 


Architecture, ete. JAMEs P, 


Sec'y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250 Boylston Street. 


UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). 


—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 


is a specialty. 


acult 
cy Hall 


condition in mathematics. 


Reference is made to the Institute 
Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun- 


at the June examinations only one had any 


The location of the school 


building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 253 Marlborough St. 


Mi: 


E. HH. SEARS’ S SCHOOL FOR 


rls will reopen October 1.—Advanced courses 


of instruction a special feature. 
Circulars sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 


JI SS, HELOISE 


Ek. HERSEY’ S 


school for girls; the fall term will open Octo- 


ber 3. C 


irculars sent on application to the principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 


DECOMBES’ FRENCH 


VM *, ; ar oe 
P and English Home School for six girls reopens 


September 17, 1888. 


Highest references 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston,36 Commonwealth Ave. 


.JOME FOR 
Fé 


dents, 


school ir 


YOUNG LADY STU- 
Miss Putnam, having relinquished her 
1 Marlborough Street, will receive into her 


family a limited number of young ladies who may 


wish to 
fac ‘ilities 
lightful I 


avail themselves of the superior educational 
whic - Boston affords. She will make ade- 
10ome for them, giving them the same privi 


leges and social advantages as though they were her 


pupils. 


nue presents unusual attractions. 


Her beautiful house in Commonwealth Ave 
Address 
MIss PUTNAM, 


Mass Wy HUSETTs, Boston, Morton St,,Forest Hills. 


RS 


. H. M. BROWNE'S HOME 


Se 8 for Young Ladies and Children reopens 


Oct. 1, 1888. 


Number of pupils limited. References, 


Mrs. vane Freeman Clarke, Jamaica Plain, Mass., Cy 


rus Bart« 


ton, Mass., 


1, D.D., Miss Marv Bartol, Chestnut St., Bos 
Col. and Mrs. Heury W. Stone, South Bos 


ton, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street, 


HE 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. 


MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
A limited 


number of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 


R. 


HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


prepares for the Institute of Technology and for 


Harvard C College. Address ALBERT HALE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston Highlands. 
JOXBURY LATIN SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. Founded 1645. 


vanced s 
tion appl 


Examination for ad 
tanding Sept 15. For catalogue and informa 
yto WILLIAM C. COLLAR, A.M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


ARLETON 


Ho 
year. N 


lars ) address a.) 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
me and day pupils. Select and safe. $550 per 
ext term begins September 12, 1888. For circu 
. CARLETON, A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree, 


HAVER ACADEMY. 


Fi 
Sept. 12. 


rst_ term, twelfth year, begins Wednesday, 
For information address 
J. B. SEWALL, South Braintree. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
DREPARATION FOR HARVARD COL- 


lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 


stage. 
GEOR( 


upils also fitted for advanced standing. 
ak A. HILL, A.M., and JOHN W. DALZELL, A. Be 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
7 OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 


mits not more than four boys into his family, to 


fit for college or eaucate privately. 
with best of care in all respects. 


Separate tuition, 
Charming loc ation. 


with fine tennis-court. F. E. ApBotT, Ph.D., Proprie- 
tor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 


Ci 


» School. 


Harvard 


RO 


ENUTPELC PREPARA FOR ¥ 

A home school for boys. Preparation for 

and Mass. Inst. Technology. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S. B. (M. 1. T.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. . 


SPECT HILL School for Young La- 


dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, ‘Music. 


Beautiful 


WE 


land healthful location! Established’in 1869, 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


MISSES ALLEN WILL OPEN 


their Boarding and Day School for girls Sept. 


25th. English branches thoroughly taught. 


Special 


advantages in the study of Languages, Literature, Mu 


sic, and 


giate course, 


[FRIENDS 


Art. Students specially prepared for a colle- 


Circulars sent on application. 
MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. 


ACADEMY. — COLLEGE 


Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Ti 


TR. 
Bi 
20, 1888, 


HOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. | 


KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Boys (twenty-second year),—Begins September 
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Aug. 2, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. 
tory boarding school for boys. Sehool 

a. 12, i888 
‘or all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D 


reopens 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
( “RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE 
7 paratory School for Boys. 46th year. Catalogues 
GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
PSS A, MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens September 26 
“A better, healthier, and Sm isanter place for aschool 
could scare ely be found in New England,’’—J. @. Whit- 
tier. 


on application. 


NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
« C.Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address 
Rev. James C. 
NEW JERSEY, Morristown 
Ny ISS E£. ELIZABETH DANA RE- 
opens the Seminary for Young Ladies September 
Thorough instruction in English, French, and Ger 
Music and Art. Grounds ample for recreation 
of Morristown unsurpassed. Terms; Board 
00, Circulars on application. 


NEW JERSEY, Perth Amboy. 


[fOMé, SCHOOL” FOR GIRLS RI 

opens September 17. Pupils limited to six. 
Principal, 

Nt 

oh 


Miss GERTRUDE P. SMITH. 
NEw YORK CITy, 348 Madison Ave 

Young Ladies offers unsurpassed advantages in 

music, languages, science, and art, attractive to cradu 


TSS JAUDON’S SCHOOL fo 
ates of high schools. For illustrated catalogue address 


A. G. BENEDICT, A.M 


— ad, 


MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


1) 

man; 
Climate 
ing pupils, $ 


r GIRLS 


Reopens Oct. 1. Five puptis socaiecstad o family 
NEw York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY FOR 


NEw York, Garden City, 
ATHEDRAL SCHOOE OF ST. PACL 
Boarding School for Boys Accommodations un 
thorough preparation for Harvard, ( olum 


Long Island. 


bia, Yale, Trinity, etc. 16 teachers employe ~ Mili 
tary sy stem under a United States Army office 
Address CHARLES STURTEVANT Moore, A.B. (Hi: ee ard 


NEW YORK, New Brighton, Staten Island. 
AUSTIN'S SCHOOL (Incorporated ) 


A Church school of the highest ciass for be 


Ki. 








Ferns $500, Eight resident Masters from Brown 
lumbia, London, Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and 
sel. Apply to Rev. ALFRED G. Mortimer, B.D., Rector 
NEW YorK, Peekskill. 
"ORRALL HALL.— FOR YOUNG 


Boys only. Send for circulars. 


NEW YorRK, pat DE 
WVERVIEW ACADEM Y.—53d Year 
Prepares thes for College, the Government 


Academies, and Business. Military Drill 
BISBEE & AMEN, 


Principals 


NEW YorK, Roslyn, Long Island 
VIE BRYANT S( HOOL.— 23 MILI 
from N. Y., overlooking L. I, Sound An ime 
porated academy for boys k Imglishe Classical, Cor 
mercial, Military organization under graduate of U.S 
M. A. (West Point Buildings, grounds, and general 


equipment unsurpassed 
GEO, 


Apply to 
BRUCE CORTELYOU, Principal 
NEW YORK, Saratoga Springs. 
TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI 
nary. Superior facilities for the higher Sciences 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting, wsthetic and 
social culture. Thirty-fourth year begins Sept. 18 
Address Cuas. F 
WILFRED H. Munro, 


Dowpb, Ph.D., Pres 
, New YorK, Syracuse. 


Vk S. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
l Si for Girls. Number limited to ten. €1,00 
per year, Noextras. School year begins September 1” 


SF 


NEW YorK, Suspension Kridge. 
VEAUX COLLEGE,—A 


: Oarding School for Boys, 


Milita 


A.M., President. 


1888. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Loutsa M. Alcott 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 
NEW YorK, Utica. 
Vi RS. FIA L S SCHOOL FOR YOUN 

Ps Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
IAVENSCROFT HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Classical Boarding School. Prepares for 
College. Climate unsurpassed. Situation fine. Large 
grounds. Address HENRY A. PRINCE, M.A 


Ouro, Cincinnati, Lawrence and Third Sts 


ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AN. 
classical home and day sehool for young ladies 
Number limited Address G. K, BARTHOLOMEW, A.M 
N, ISS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
‘4 English and French Family and Day School Sep 
26,1888. Pupils may take special work, or the full 
course of study, fitting for College Examinations 


On10, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills 


Oun10, Cincinnati, No. 166 W. Seve 

y ge SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TA B- 

lished by Miss Storer and Miss page in 1881 
and conducted by Miss Lupton fo or che past two years, 
will open for its eighth year Sept. rey aration 
college is made a specialty. The « off ial clreular from 
Harvard College shows that this school is the ( ) 
vate school in the West whose pupils have passed 
out condition their examinations for women iden 1 
with the examinations for admission to Harvard Col 
lege 
A few resident pupils are recefved. 


th St 
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sc CLAVERACK COLLEG 
ree Phils ulel 1, Ches it H 
| /: rYS AND MISS B1 . 
“an ve neh, and German Boarding 
for Young Ladies re« pens Sept *S [NNN k 
Students prepared for College Amy x sf 
outdoor exercise } 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelpt Germantown vf : 
~RANALIN SCHOOL, HARTERED | temat fuca 
1887, offers for boys an advanced collewe prepara esha sey 
tron, and special traini ng in English, English Literature, | 
History, and Elocution R s ember Lo \ : 
large staff of teacher h t 1 Freneh, Ger as 
man, and musi 5, Bw 
Exceptionally fine buildir ments, with 
extensive grounds, : rs 
The Register, with full informatior t ica - 4 
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* Perhaps the are is no more agreeable series than ‘ The 


~ IDEAL” SERIES 


Ic leal Seren , 
*At once very dainty 
demy. 


**Beautifully printed on rough paper,’’ 
Gazette. 


wnrum 
and very serviceable .’’—Aca- 
Pall Mall 
hag mane more dainty has been issued from the 
a as.’ James's Gazette. 
“—-% ie tly printed, and 
drawing room Spectator 
* Deserves loving conservation by all who prize the 
rare arts of excellent topography and paper making 
Vanity Fair, 
“Teaves nothing to be desired in the way of typo 
graphical perfection .""—-Church Times. 


sfitfor the pocket as the 


Each volume in Elzevir Svo, cloth extra, gilt 
tops. Sold separately at $2.00. 


A LIST OF VOLUMES ALREADY 
LISHED: 
LAYS OF A LAZY 


By J. Ashby Sterry, author of 
* Shuttlecock Papers,’ etc. Small crown 8vo. 


CHA UCER’S CANTERBURY 
TALES. 2 vols. 

SHAKSPERE S SONNETS, Ed- 
ited by Edward Dowden. 


etched by Leopold 
Mask. 


El GH TEENTH CENTURY ES- 
Witna Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. 

FRENCH LYRICS. Selected 
Annotated by George Saintsbury. 

FIRDAUSI IN EXILE. By 
mund Gosse. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE. 
By Austin Dobson. 

OLDWORLD IDTLS. 
Dobson. 

GAY'S FABLES. 
Austin Dobson, 

XXXII BALLADES IN BLUE 


CHINA. By ae w Lang. 


RHYMES ALA MODE. 


drew Lang. 
HORATI FLACCI OPERA. 
DEQUINCEY’SCONFESSIONS 


of an English Opium-Eater. Reprinted from the 
First Edition. With Notes_of De Quincey’s Con 
versations, by Richard Woodhouse, and other Ad 
ditions. Edited by Richard Garnett. 


ENGLISH ODES. Selected by Ed- 


mund Gosse. With Ww 3 vege © on India PF; aper by 
Hamo Thornycroft, A. 


MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS 


2 vols. 


MILTON’S SONNETS. 


by Mark Pattison. 


With a Frontispiece 
Lowenstam, after the Death 


and 


Ed- 


By Austin 


By An- 


With Memoir by | 


Edited 


MINSTREL. | 
‘Boudoir Ballads,’ 


| VICTOR HUGO'S 


Selected and Annotated by Austin Dobson. | 


| SENECA (I. 





LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF | 


Jonathan Swift. Selected and Edited, with a Com 
mentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane-Poole. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Frederick 
Locker. 

THE LOVE SONNETS OF PRO- 
TEUS. By Wilfrid S. Blunt 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. A Selec- 
tion. Edited, with Preface, by Richard Garnett. 

ANCIENT BALLADS AND LE- 
GENDS OF HINDUSTAN By Toru Dutt. 

THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH 
SONNETS. Chosen and Edited by David M. Main 

SWIFT'S LETTERS AND 
JOURNALS, 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


By Oliver Goldsmith. With a Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dobson, 


*.* The above bool 


| FAIRHOLT’S 


The Nation. 


*The respectable and sometimes ercellent translations 
of ‘Bohn’ s Library have done for Literature what rail 


| roads have done for internal intercourse.”’—R. W. Emer 


son. 
| “Tmay sayin regard to all manner of books, ,Boh n’s 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know,’'—Tho 


| eminently acceptable character, to *Bohn’s Libraries. 


PUB- 


mas Carlyle. 
‘An important body of cheap literature, Sor which 
every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley. 
**The publishers are making constant additions, of an 


” 


Athenw#um., 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 
Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 





| 200 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions, 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 
;DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 

BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION. 

Newvon Crosland and F. L. 


NANI—RUY 
Translated by Mrs. 
Slous. $1.40. 
THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharncliffe ; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. #1. 
**A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’—-Athen@wn 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by Emma 8. 
Buehheim. $1.40, 
* The translator's rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post. 
ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduce 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., #4. 
ANNZUS) ON BENEFITS. 
dressed to butius Liberalis. 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40, 


‘* This is a faithful rendering of the *‘ De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but Academic English.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


Ad- 
Translated by Au- 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash- 
worth, $1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated by 


mahal i. Storr. 21.40. 
‘*Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH Z&L- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANTAS’S DESCRIPTION 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 

HOFFMANN’S 
First Portion. 
$1.40. 

HAUFF'’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alexandria —The Inn in the Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel. $1.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
J.W.M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 


OF GREECE. 
2vols. $4. 

TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. 


A New Edition. By 


A SELECTION. 
—THE THOUGHTS OF M. 





ANTONINUS AURELIUS. 
40 

ADDISON’ S WORKS. 6vols. $8. 

BAX’ S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Bos ELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. $8.40 

COLER IDGE’ S WORKS. évols. $8. 40. 

COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon). 2 


vols. 

LESSING’S LAOKOON. Translated, 

{| LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 

MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols. 

eater DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 
#4.20, 

PEPYS'S DIAR f 4vols. &8. 

PLUTARCH’S VES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long's 
trans. ) $5.00. 


ws sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 


2vols. HH. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 82. 


Catalogues of our requdar stock, also 


complete lists of Bohat’s Libraries, will De mailed, if desired, to those interested. 
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-aper-Covered Books 


SUMMER READING. 


The most popular books by the favorite American 
authors will be found in the subjoined iist, placed in 
paper covers, making them especially adapted for sum 
mer reading. No volumes published can be more easily 
tucked away in the valise or pocket of the tourist. The 
more recent issues tn this paper covered series of the 
Messrs. Scribner include: 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
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The Black Arrow, Ildustrated,...........c0eeseeeees W 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde............ Weieas Si es 

Kidnapped ae scale aia oie wok 4a SS utice Sachiaeess ou 

The Merry Men and other Tales. . ay 

New Arabian Nights. ; Ore : 40 

The Dynamiter (with M rs. Stevenson). au 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

The Lady, or the Tiger? and other Stories. ; mw 

Rudder ‘Grange. Se Perr er rere z uo 

The Christmas Wree k, ‘and Other Stories... . exe 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
EPI ee OI re 
H. H. BOYESEN. 
RN eer pear pry eee Saree F ATT) 
MARION HARLAND. 

Judith: a Chronicle of Old Virginia.... pas 5a 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea, and other Stories. . ae 
gi ere ere re : ATT) 
A. A. HAYES. 

The Jesult’s Ring: a Romance of Mt. Desert... .. AUD) 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

Triumphant Democracy... .......2.-ccccccecece ho 
An American Four-in end’ BE SMOWIIN <5 5.5. sce cence 25 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 

An Echo of Passion...... . - : mw 
Newport: a Novel. ; axe earewe ene no 
In the Distance...... Soe ne sae arate mo 
BRANDER MATTHEWS—H. CC. BUNNER. 
In Partnership: Studie: in Story-Te aa nh 50 
FITZ-JAMES O'BRIEN. 

The Diamond Lens, and other Stories....... 50 
CAPTAIN ROLAND COFFIN. 

The America’s Cup, Illustrated. ...........000.-0000 & 0 
WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 
ye | ec » 20 
HOWARD PYLE. 
OI on oo 6 ci eee ee deesstenns ces 50 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 
The National Sin of Literary Piracy................ Oo 
GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Old Creole Days (in two parts). -each SO 
50 


We ENS So fice t ee sets be heeeee 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
A PGir BOrperien. 3. s)<c's5 603000 Bi iirass Sta ceraacken els «» 5O 
That Lass 0° MNS 5h oes oitvee'n «a vine we aterw.oe qisiacey ae 


Lindslev’s Lueck, and other Stories .............. . Bo 
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ROBERT GRANT. 
PIN NS os Sow ao 6 Hae eee 0 
JULIA MAGRUDER. 
Across the Chasm. eseocb da vebaierarn ea tara go's cnaca ae 
J.T. WHEELWRIGHT. 
A Child of the Century............ Egat ache se b mM 
MAX ORELL. 
Jonn Bull and His Island........ eT eee 
J. D. J. KELLEY. 
A Desperate Chance............. ee Mere . 50 
“J. S. OF DALE. 

I ic cacbbceke snes oe bees es ; ; HTD) 
The Residuary Leyatee.... R , BD 
H. C. BUNNER. 
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SAXE-HOLM STORIES. 
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Tne Mark of Cain 
CHARLES MARVIN. 
The Russians at the Gates of Herat ; 0 
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An Ape che Campaign in the Sierra Madre. me 
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The Week. 


after its ticket Was nominated, and before its 
candidates have formally accepted Before 
the Convention adjourned, it was found neces 
sary to patch one plank of the platform, and 
before the campaign is fairly opened it is 
found necessary to say that another plank does 
not mean what it has been interpreted by 
the Republicans of the House to mean. Both 
these planks relate to the absorbing issue of 
the canvass, which, it was perfectly ap 
parent, when the Convention assembled, was 


to be the issue that would = decid 
election ; yet the assembled wisdom 
party deliberately adopts a declaration of 
faith on that issue which cannot endure 
the strain « 


discussion. Phe cause of the trouble is ob 


f the first month of campaign 
vious enough, The Republican party has 
fallen into the control of men whe have lost 
all faith in sincerity in politics, or in the 
intellectual capacity of the people to dis 
tinguish between humbug and hi 
party professions. These men firmly believe 
that trickery and appeals to ignorance and 
prejudice are the most powerful agencies i 
politics, Their bad luck with their plat 
form must make them suspect that some 
thing is wrong in their calculations If 


they search far enough, they will find the 





cause of all their fail 
and fearlessness of the leacke of the Det 


cratic party 


The Philadelphia e/ L news} 
which mingles independence and 
with its support of the Republican party 
reviews the course of Mr. Cleveland’s Adi 
nistration regarding civil-service reform it 
noteworthy editorial article The 
thinks that the friends of this reform 
unwarrantably sanguine as to what mig! 
and would be accomplished, but holds 
‘‘it must be conceded by every fair-minded 


observer of the Administration of President 


Cleveland that, since it be van, the reform 
the civil service has not only not gone bac 
wards, but has made certain advance 
higher plane of official excellence.” I} 
Ledger thinks that Mr. Cleveland meant t 
sweep away the spoils system, and tried 
do it, but that it was too much to ex] 
that a political system which ancient cus 
tom was considered to have almos 
law, if it had not made it respe 
could be at once got rid o It 

it ‘probably true that faithful ar 
cient Republican incumbents were remove 
Without cause in contraventior f wh 
the civil-serviee reformers underst 


t mace by Mr ( 


it must Db IYUDRIVY eeaheow! 


the President {1 not disregard the in 
feat of merit As a rule the / 
thinks that Mr. Clevela s appointments 
have been ‘conspicuously merit se 
claring th ‘his appointees to important of 
] es have bee ul Mist rare except s 
men of high character, ij strations of the 
k d of Wi h ire to ay f in i the al sti 
euished character of the citizens appointed t 
the heads of exce e offices in Philadelphia 
As regards the reforn enerally, our « 
1¢ porary hinks ke striate ] th t lias 
made decided progress) durit the past 
three vears; that it ‘* has not i@¢ backward 
but distinctly forward, under the Adminis 
tration of Presid Cleveinna 
The meeting of a convention of lored 
voters to endorst 1 Democratic Administra 
tion, and pledge support to the party which 
sceks to continue it in power, isanevent full of 
signiticane ind ence iwemet! The ther 
ing at Ind polis last week had its disorder 
lv features at first, due apparently to 1 
attempt of ‘* Matt” Quay to capture contro] 
iT it thro ich i tn Vv of He b] fil t 
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i Republican } vy. and enthus 
\ | ites cannot ad etter thar 
subs Press of this city. The more 
ex Tel ts upon the proposed emanci 
I upon the proy 1 ancl 
vhiskey from its present despot 
. I Los s heart burn witl 
t hasten the accomplishment of 
: beneficent reform New argu 
! : cur to it every week In one 
a] n Sunday it urged the change 
behalf of the now down-trodden agricul 
rists The whiskey tax,” it says, ‘‘ ope 
! 
I ir honest farmers from the legit 
ndustry olturning then rn into a 
, } 


used for the most necessary Che 
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himself of the opportunity. 


mical, mechanical, and medicinal —pur- 


poses.”” In another article it pleaded for the 
reform in the interest of the drunkard’s fa 
A drinker will drink so much any 
‘if the price of 
drink be high, the proportion of his income 
needed to procure the customary indulgence 


mily. 
way, the argument runs; 


will be large, and the family will get less ; 
if the drink be low, this 
proportion will be less, and the family will 
get more.” The conclusion, therefore, is 
that ‘‘ the tax bears chietly upon those who 


price of 


most of ali should be free from the injustice 
of government, and those who are least able 
the women and chil 
Press might 


to resist its injustice 
dren of the intemperate.” The 
profitably carry this argument a little further, 
and ask voters to support Harrison on the 
free-whiskey platform in the interest of the 
churches and Sunday-schools, It is notori- 
ous that the wives and children of many 
drunkards cannot attend worship for Jack 


of suitable clothes. This lack is plain 
ly due to the fact that the tax of 90 
gallon on whiskey 


cents a puts up the 


price of his ‘ 
high that the husband and father has not 
money enough left to fit out wife and chil- 
thus make 
whiskey cheap, and this obstacle to the 
spread of religion would immediately be 
Well Press call the 
salient feature of its party’s platform ‘* this 
sensible and enlightened Republican policy.” 


customary indulgence ” so 


dren. Remove the tax, and 


overcome, may the 


Some of the suppressed wrath which the 
Republican leaders and newspapers feel 
towards James P. Foster, President of the 
of the United States, 
The Boston Ad 

would indeed 
organization not 


brought to 


Republican League 
is coming to the surface. 
rertiser the League 


Says 
have to be a splendid 
to have all its influence 
naught by such conduct as ‘* Mr, Foster has 
been guilty of, in sending out his ridiculous 
circulars appealing for campaign funds.” 
The Burlington / ree Press, while trying to 
relieve Senators Edmunds and Morrill from 
the burden of the ‘‘ strong words and bitter, 
but true,” on the subject of ‘‘fat” in the 
tariff, says: 

‘““Why President Foster of the National 
League permits the Nestor of the Senate or 
either of our honorable Senators to be thus ac- 
eused, both of gross inconsistency and of are 
markable indiscretion, without a word of de- 


| interesting 





nial, we do not understand. Probably he 
thinks that the less that is said about such an 
inexcusabie blunder as the issuing of such a 
circular and the printing of such a quotation 
from a confidential letter, the better.” 


Tt is not our fault that Foster keeps silent. 
We have offered him any reasonable space in 


our columns for a full explanation of the 
identity of the Senator whom he quoted with 
such telling effect, but he has failed to avail 


The first attempt which we have seen to 
deny that either Mr. Edmunds or Mr. Mor- 
rill was the Republican United States Sena- 
tor quoted by Mr. Foster in his ‘ fat” 
circular, appears in the Free Press, of 
Burlington, Vt. In 
statement that the 


commenting upon | 


Foster's Senator in 


The Nation. 


question was “ from a State which never 


had a Democratic representative in either 
house of Congress, or a Democratic State 
oflicer,” the Free Press says that this could 
not be Vermont, because that State had four 
Democratic Representatives in Congress be- 
tween 1823 and 1853, and a Democratic Gov 


ernor in 1852. True, but perhaps Mr. 
Foster forgot all this. The Free Press 
adds: ‘‘ Neither of the Vermont Sena 


tors could 
of the letter quoted by the author of the cir 
of fact neither of 
existence of 
appeared in print.” 


possibly have been the author 
cular, and in point 
them was aware of the 
such a letter till it 
What is the authority for that state- 
ment? The only competent authority 
would be a personal denial by both the 
Vermont Senators. If the Fre 
it, it fails to say so. Then, too, why not get 
Foster to say who the Senator was? We 
He was in Burlington 
last week, and the Free Press could have 
made a great hit by publishing an interview 
with him on the sabject. 


Press has 


have tried in vain. 


? 


The Jron Age for July 26 copies from the 
Pittsburgh Despatch, without comment, a 
tabular comparison of the wages paid in the 
steel works of the Edgar Thomson Company 
at Braddock, Pennsylvania, and those of the 
Union Steel Chicago. The 
figures are interesting in more respects than 
one. In the first place, they show that the 
average wages paid in Chicago are more 
than 50 per cent. higher than those paid at 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s establishment, the 
Edgar Thomson Works, Secondly, the show- 


Company in 


ing is very different with different class 
es of workmen. For example, a blower in the 
convertor department gets at Braddock $1.08 
per 100 tons, and at Chicago $2.34, an excess 
of more than 100 per cent., while a Keeper in 
the blast-furnace department gets at Brad 
dock $2.23 perday, and at Chicago $3.25, an 
excess of less than 50 per cent. But the most 
point to be noticed is the 
absurdity of making comparisons between 
wages in one country and another, when 
such differences as this exist in different 
parts of the same country under the same 
tariff, 

A correspondent who is himself interested 
iniron-ore mines, but who considers the cost 
of ore a hindrance to the general interests of 


| iron manufacture, calls our attention to an 
| account, given in the Jron Age for July 19, 


of the operations at the Cornwall ore banks, 
in Pennsylvania. We quote a few passages 


from this account : 


‘** Magnificent though the mineral properties 
of this country may be, none thus far discovered 
outside of the exhausted Comstock lode ap- 
proaches in present or prospective value that 
of the Cornwall ore banks. The cost of 
putting the ore on cars is 20 centsaton. As it 
carries considerable sulphur,it must be roasted, 
which is usually estimated to cost 40 cents a 
ton, the kilns being at the furnaces. Adding 
as a liberal figure 15 cents a ton for transporta- 
tion to the furnaces in the immediate vicinity 
of Lebanon, a total cost is reached of 75 cents a 
ton, roasted, at the furnace. . . . It is 
probably within the bounds of truth when we 
state that the owners of the ore banks realize 
fully $2 a ton, if not more, on every ton quar 
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ried. In 1887 the output was 667,210 gross tons, 
and in 1886 it reached 658,000 tons.” 

Thus we find the owners of these great ore 
banks making a clear profit of $1.25 per ton 
—that is, anannual profit of nearly a million 
dollars!) And yet mine-owners clamor for an 
increase of the present duty of 75 cents per 
ton, which is left unaltered by the Mills bill. 
Our correspondent adds that there are other 
mines, not so well known, that are doing 





nearly as well as the one of which the Jron 
Evidently 
there is plenty of margin for poorer mines at 
a less duty than 75 cents per ton, 


Age gives the above account. 


It will be hard for protectionists to explain 
the enormous increase of the cotton manu- 
We have 
no statistics of the amount manufactured by 
Indian mills previous to the year ending 
June 30, 1879, but since that time the Bom- 


facture of India in recent years. 


bay Millowners’ Association have issued an 
The amounts 
of cotton consumed by the mills in successive 


annual report of production, 


years, beginning with the above date, are as 
follows, in thousands of bales: 268, 308, 379, 
398, 457, 531, 597, 643, 726, 815—the figure for 
the year just closed being estimated, but sufti- 
ciently accurate. We have thus in nine 
years a rise from 268,000 bales to 815,000 
bales manufactured in Indian mills, the lat- 
ter amount being more than triple the for- 
mer. All this has been accomplished in the 
face of the rivalry of British manufacturers, 
the most powerful in the world, with splen- 
did means of communication due to the po- 
litical dependence of India upon England. 
Since 1882 there has been no duty on cotton 
goods, and before that time native manufac- 
turers were protected by a duty of 5 per 
cent.! And is it not worth mentioning, too, 
that the stability of this industry is not 
dependent on the whims of politicians 
or on the exigencies of parties, or even on 
the fluctuations of governmental income and 
expenditure ? Is it not pleasant to contem- 
plate a growth like this, which is the reward 
of energy and enterprise alone, and which 
nobody can regard as ‘‘ fat” to be justly 
‘fried out” of its possessors by their politi 
cal guardians ? Is it not humiliating to one’s 
national pride to listen to the piteous howls 
set up on every side in our own country at 
the bare prospect that a little of the gratuity 
which we have been dispensing to our ten 
der young manufacturers may possibly be 
withheld ? 


By a lucky coincidence, we find in the Trz 
hbune of Thursday a very appropriate paral- 
lel to the foregoing statistics. That journal 
points with pride to the increase of paper 
manufacture in this country in the last eight 
years, as presented in the speeches made at 
the meeting of the American Paper Manufac 
turers’ Association, The paper industry has, 
under protection, ‘‘ nearly doubled in value ”’ 
in this period of eight years; whereas we have 
seen that the cotton manufacture in’ In- 
dia has tripled its dimensions in nine years, 
under free trade. Few things could better 
illustrate the fatuity of the reasoning which 
attributes the growth of every industry to 
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. 
the ope ration of the tariff rhere is another 
point mentioned by one of the speakers and 
adopted by the 7rijune which is, if inything 
even more illustrative of this absurdity 
‘* Under protection,” says the 7 
paper industry in eight years has advanced 
from No. 21 (among our manufacturi: in 
dustries) in the census Classification to No 
14.’ Now, we wonder whether the seve 
manufacturing industries Which this paper ir 
dustry has outstripped have not been pi 
tected. We wonder whether they have not 
been more highly protected than paper 
has, secing that the duty on paper is only 
from 15 to 20 per cent., while the duties on 
nearly all of our manufactures exceed 40 pet 
cent, It is curious, indeed, that any one 
should see atriumph for protection in the 
fact that one protected industry has out 
stripped another. But this absurdity is only 
more palpable, not more real, than that 
which protectionists are continually con 
mitting when they show that a certain indus 
trv is benefited by a duty, without making 
any Inquiry as to whether other industries are 
injured by it. 


A millionaire named Palmer from Mich 
gan, Who joined *‘ the pleasantest club in the 
country,” otherwise known as the United 
States Senate, six years ago, has surprised 
everybody by the announcement that he is 
going to let his membership lapse, although 
it is universally conceded that he could ré 
tain his place by simply meeting his regular 
dues. A millionaire named McMillan stands 
ready to pay the entrance fee, and will 


doubtless succeed to the seat. 


The exigencies of conducting a newspaper 
upon the severe ‘* American” plan which is 
followed inthe 7ré/une office, are very trying, 


but the editor of that journal appea 





equal tothem, There was a banquet given in 
London last week by the Incorporated Society 
of English Authors to American authors in 
London. Asthe World’sspecial cable account 
explaing d, ** the ostensible purpose of the ban 
quet was to celebrate the progress of the In 
ternational Copyright Bill in America, but 
a scarcely secondary purpose was to wel 
come Mr. Phelps’s predecessor, James Russel 


lic appearance 1n Lor 


Lowell, on his first pul 
don since his recent illness. An account 

the banquet was sent out by the Associated 
Press agent in London. the larger part of 
which was devoted to the reception which was 
accorded Mr. Lowell, and to a synopsis of his 


speech, It was said in this that ‘* Mr. Low 


was received with the greatest enthusiasn 
upon rising to speak,” and it was perfectly 


plain that he was the most conspicuous as 
well as the most highly honored guest of 
evening. This Associated Press account was 
published in the same forminthe Sun, 7 

and J/erald, but the Trijune ** edited 
it by cutting out all mention of the recep 
tion to Mr. Lowell, every word of th 
synopsis of his speech, and all mention e1 
of the fact that he made a speech. His nan 
was allowed to creep in at the end of the list 
of people who wert 
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THE KEMEDY FOR “OFFENSIVE 
PARTISANSHIP.” 

Tue Washington correspondent of the New 
York Zimes reports that the Civil-Service 
Commissioners in Washington are much 
and naturally pleased with the approval of 
their work contained in the President’s  re- 
cent message accompanying their annual re- 
port. Their satisfaction, he says, with the 
following passage was peculiarly great: 

‘** Besides all these ditticulties, those responsible 
-for the administration of the Government in 
its executive branches have been and still are 
often annoyed and irritated by the disloyalty 
to the service, and the insolence, of employees 
who remain in place as the beneficiaries and 
the relicsand reminders of the old vicious system 
of appointment which civil-service reform was 
intended to displace.” 

And on this he reports one of the Commis. 
sioners as having made the following com- 
ment: 

‘The full significance of that sentence will 
hardly be appreciated by the average reader. 
Itisa warning. The President is weary of the 
attacks upon his civil-service policy by people 
whose retention in service would have been im- 
possible under the old system. Their original 
appointments were the rewards for political 
service rendered in the interest of the under 
party, yet are they retained in office by the 
vietors—a strong proof that the Civil-Service 
Law is enforced. | know of a number of these 
men who have recently secured leaves of 
absence from their Democratic chiefs, which 
they are spending at their homes, where they 
attack the President and his reform policy, 
affording unique samples of ingratitude to the 
man and his system which have provided 
them with bread for nominal services during 
the vears since Republicanism ceased to pre- 
vail. Lami sure the President has his eye on 
these ingrates, and bope they will soon receive 
merited punishment. 1 have reason to believe 
the sentence I refer to is a forerunner of what 
istocome, I think a goodly number of those 
now attacking the Administration secretly, as 
well as openly, will be turned loose to be sup- 
ported by the party of which they are such 
ardent members,” 

There is no doubt that there is still a very 
considerable body of the kind of officers the 
Commissioner here describes in nearly all the 
lower grades of the service—men who can- 
not forget the means by which they original- 
ly obtained their places, cannot understand 
the aim of the Civil-Service Law,or appreciate 
the President’s motives in refraining from 
‘“a clean sweep,” and in whom partisanship 
is so ingrained that they cannot get the 
partisan wag out of their tongues, although 
they know it endangers their bread and but- 
ter. In fact, it would be demanding almost 
too much of human nature to expect. the 
men who have been bred in the ofticial tra- 
ditions of the last forty years, to exhibit 
in their own persons, as the result of 
one election, examples of what public 
servants under the new merit régime ought 
to be, Doubtless hundreds of them still 
continue to rail privately at the Administra- 
tion—that is, at their official superiors—and 

é “Sap : REP 
enjoy seeing It discredited by cases of dis 
honesty and inefficiency, and are not unwill 
ing to lend a hand in bringing it to shame, 
if the opportunity offers. There is no 
such leopard in politics as an old 
Republican office-holder who got his place 
through ‘‘influence”’ in the grand old days 
of Conkling and Morton and Carpenter and 
Anthony. His spots are his pride and boast. 

We know all this, but we know also that 
the remedy which has been applied to this 
dec p-rooted ¢ vil by the present Administration 
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has not always been the true one. Of course 
disloyalty to the service, and insolence, in em- 
ployees who ‘‘ remain in the service as the 
beneficiaries and relics of the old vicious sys- 
tem of appointment,” ought to be punished. 
“They ought,” as the Commissioner says, 
‘to be turned loose to be supported by the 
party of which they are such ardent mem 
But this does nothing for the reform 
of the civil service if their places are filled 
by Democrats appointed for the same rea 
sons, animated by the same principles, and 
ready to act in precisely the same manner 
when the occasion serves. 

Of course, this remark does not ap- 
ply to cases in which vacancies are filled 
from the eligible list under the civil- 
service regulations; but the moral effect 
of these regulations has notoriously been 
greatly lessened, and in some places wholly 
destroyed, by the way in which vacancies not 
covered by the regulations have been filled. 
There is no good lesson, in other words, in 
dismissing a blatant Republican for being bla 
tant, or a disloyal Republican for disloyalty, if 
you put in his place a Democrat whose only 
merit is his partisanship, whose activity is 
sure to be as ‘‘ pernicious” as that of his 
predecessor, and who, if Harrison should be 
elected and left him in office, would be sure 
to be as insolent and insubordinate towards 
Harrison as some of the Republicans now are 
towards Cleveland. It is not in this way that 
the great parties are to be educated in the 
use of a non- partisan service, or the 
voters are to be brought to support the re- 
form with that expectation of success on 
which all popular support must be based 
in order to be successful. We shall never see 
the merit system thoroughly rooted in Ame 
rican political manners, until each party has 
learned to take its medicine without making 
wry faces. 


bers.” 


“THE FREE .TRADE 
SCARE.” 


COLLAPSE OF 


In order to grasp the full meaning of the de- 
cision of the Republic ins of the Senate to 
prepare a tariff bill of their own as a substi- 
tute for the Mills bill,let us go back and make 
a rapid survey of developments — since 
President Cleveland sent his  tariff-reform 
message to Congress in December last. 
Previous to the delivery of that message, the 
revlection of the President was conceded on 
all sides, provided he lived and accepted a 
renomination. When the message appeared, 
the Democrats as a party were filled with 
consternation. They, and = many _ Inde- 
pendents as well, regarded the step as a 
political blunder, as reckless as it was un- 
necessary. We recollect hearing one dis- 
tinguished Independent saying of it that 
‘Grover Cleveland had tossed the Presiden 
cy as a gift into the lap of James G. Blaine.” 
The Republicans took the same view, be- 
cause they were entirely confident that they 
could carry the country by claiming that 
the message was in the interest of free trade. 
All their old “scares” about the “ pay 
ment of the rebel debt” and the ‘re 
had been 


storing of the pegro to siavery” 
put aside as useless, but here was a new one 





with which they firmly believed they could 
conquer. 

Faith in this free-trade ‘‘scare” lasted, how- 
ever, for only a few weeks at that time. The 
Democrats discovered that the President was 
a far more sagacious as well as a far more 
courageous man than almost anybody clse 
in his party. They discovered that the 
country was much less alarmed by his 
words than they had been, and a month 
after the message appeared the Democratic 
party was almost entirely united behind the 
President, and surprised and delighted to 
find that it had discovered a leader who 
gave it something worth fighting for. The 
consolidation of the party went on steadi- 
ly until the St. Louis Convention met 
and renominated the President without a 
dissenting voice. So unanimous and coura- 
geous had the party become that even when 
the news came that Oregon had been carried 
by the Republicans on the tariff issue by 
a greatly increased majority, the Democratic 
Convention was not stampeded, but went 
straight ahead and adopted its platform of 
cordial approval of the President’s policy 
and of its expression in the Mills bill. 

But while the news from Oregon did not 
stampede the Democrats, it completely 
turned the heads of the Republicans by con 
vincing them beyond a doubt that they could 
win with the free-trade ‘scare.’ They 
met in convention, fairly intoxicated with 
this belief, and adopted a platform declaring 
‘“uncompromisingly in favor of protection,” 
favoring nearly every kind of extravagant ex- 
penditures—pension bills, river and harbor 
bills, fortification bills, navy bills, national 
aid to State education—and making no other 
proposition for the relief of the people from 
the burden of unnecessary taxation than the 
repeal of the taxes upon tobacco and upon 
spirits used in the arts; and if ‘‘ there shall 
still remain a larger revenue than is requisite 
for the wants of the Government, we 
favor the entire repeal of internal 
taxes [that is, free whiskey] rather than 
the surrender of any part of our pro- 
tective system.” This was adopted with 
shouts of delight by the Convention, and 
was hailed with warm approval by the lead- 
ing organs of the party. A more shameless 
platform was never adopted by any conven- 
tion of a respectable political party. It was 
simply a menace to the peace and welfare of 
the country, and was so regarded by every 
thinking man. It wasinterpreted by the Repub- 
licans of Congress to mean that they should 
formulate no measure looking towards a re- 
duction of the surplus and a relief from tax- 
ation, but should take the position that the 
Mills bill was a free-trade measure, and 
should oppose its passage solidly on that 
ground, They took that position, which was 
simply that any revision of the tariff, or any 
attempt to reduce the surplus, was ‘‘in the in 
terest of British free trade.” 

The Democrats of the House stood man 
fully by their colors, and passed their bill, 
all the Republican members save three voting 
against it, though it provided for only a 5 
per cent. reduction on a tariff of 47 per 
cent. On Saturday week the Mills bill went 
to the Senate, the Republican party still 
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holding to its position that revision of the 
tariff and reduction of the surplus meant 
free trade. On Sunday, rumors were heard 
that there were Republican Senators who 
doubted the strength of this position. These 
rumors assumed more detinite form on Mon- 
day, and it was declared that there was like 
lihood of a Republican tariff bill in the S 
nate, reducing the surplus and_ revising 
tariff! inequalities. These so alarmed th 
leading Republican organ that it came out 
in bold warning against such a bill, declaring 
it would be a ‘‘ bill for buncombe,” and 
that the safest course for the party was to 
stand by the position which the Republicans 
of the House had taken. 

This was the situation when the Republi 


cans of the Senate held a caucus on 
Wednesday night, about one month from 
the date of the promulgation of the Chi 
cago platform. They had before them a 
formal request from the Home Market Club, 
an organization of the most heavily protect 
ed manufacturers of the country, begging 


them to ‘‘ formulate and pass a tariff bill re: | 
ducing the surplus and simplifying the 
tariff in the interest of protection,” and im 
ploring them not to go on record as 
merely opposing the Mills bill, but to 


originate ‘‘ legislation that will render ser 
vice to the business and the industrial inte 
rests of the country.” Similar demands had 
been made by the Boston Adrertiwr, the | 
Hartford Covwrant, the Worcester Spy, and 
other loyal Republican organs in New Eng 
land. They were repeated with increased 
emphasis in the caucus by Senator Alli- | 
son of Iowa, Senator Hiscock of New York, | 
and Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island. What 
was the cause of all these appeals for action, 
instead of passive opposition ? Nothing mort 
nor less than the discovery by the news 
papers, manufacturers, and Senators making 
them that the free-trade ‘ scare’’ was not 
working. If they had not made that dis 
covery, they would not have reversed the 
campaign policy of the party so suddenly as 
to catch the party’s leading organ with 
a denunciation of the new policy as ‘* bun 
combe ” in the editorial columns of the same 
issue in which the news of that policy’s adop 
tion was published. 

There is not the slightest doubt that this 
Senate decision is a complete surrender of 
position. The 7ri+une’s utterances are only 
a part of the proof on this point. There was 
a grand Republican ratification meeting a 
Burlington, Vt., on Thursday, at which Sena 
tors Edmunds and Warner Miller and Repre 
sentative Butterworth made speeches. Mr 
Butterworth had evidently not heard 
news from the Repul 





an Senatorial caucus 
for he made a personal appeal to Mr. Ed 
munds to stand firm against precisely su 
course as the caucus only a few hours 

had unanimously agreed upon 


“You have,” he said, ‘never helped 
Democrats out of a scrape, and you are not ¢ 
ing todo it now. But the Democrats are pray 





ing that the Senate will in s¢ it 
Don’t you do it. We are hol all the trumps 





now, and the Democrats want you Senators 
} + 


give them another deal. Don't youd 
But the Republicans of the Senate have 
decided ‘‘to give the Dem 





o¢crats anotwer 
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deal,” and they have reached that de (y I 
because they have discovered that the An y as : \ 
rican people are too intelligent to be ‘* scared W s, tha 
into electing any candidate to the Presidency . ‘ 
Henceforth the Republicans must stand 
fallin their new position They must | This is 
sent their measure f tariff revision and | « ‘ s 
surplus reduction, and appeal to the int Phey \ 
rt nee and reason of the «¢ untry to dec } 
between their plan and that of the Der \ 
crats. They cannot ery * free trade I 
the utterances of the British press with any | vers 
hope of winning in that childish fash I Y 
The country, thanks to the courageous lead | 
ership and true Americanism of President s \ 
Cleveland, has passed the point where nurs 
ry methods of that sort exercise a cont! t s 
influence. : 
\\ 
THE FAT IN THE FIR! f 
\ 
BEFORE the meeting of the Republican Cor 
vention, we ventured to predict that if Blain I tings wv M 
could not be nominated, the Blaineites wou s \ \ 
either dictate the nomination or insist . 
being given to some one who would acknow 
ledge Blaine’s supremacy, and gis ! low 
chief place in the Cabinet When we s 
this, however, we did not anticipate t : 
despe rate intrigue by Which they 1 \ 
impose him on the Convention, nor U ! " 
roughly impla ible te mper in W \W 
mination left them. We supposed, in f <f 
that the result would be t least t \ 
ibout by a bargain which, if \ 
them all they wanted, would leave t! 
noderately good humor,and secure fror 
some sort of « ooperation In the « Vass. W \ 
at least outward demonstrations of res 
for the nominee Wha \ s \ ¥ 
ed, as we all now \ Was t 
they were defeated wit! 
that no terms were offered thet ul 
rangement made With thet t 
left the Convent I t . | 
temper. The const s it . 
to-day ipparently a - ¢ % 
towards the Re n Pres t N : f 
is thev were towards fepul X Ww s 
in tl Stat n TSS... W r . 
of the Murgw 3 Tay : L 
ind = gav the Gover s t YN < 
Hill } 
Any one Ww 1 . s r s 
ive been a dilizent r I t ; : \ 
, ve rss ‘ \W r 
~e to aenert that t R 7 a 
+ f r +} 15 4¥ \ nN . 
re treating H . v 
with w ‘ ‘ \ 
cet r ss s s \ , 
supporters | x S S H 
- vt = . e . +} 
\ Ssary I t | d 
~ ’ - ~ Y ~ ‘ 
; T +} . 
5 son's S | If t) 
1 | S 4 ‘ ‘ feat 
idate s r s iT rs s, it it least 
wi vv 3 In f g i the erit of | end t Lor 
f r New York ‘ at which has ceased to have a 
seld s <8 g has strength, and is dey lent for even a 
lone, or apparently is to be to excite | show of vitality on the ‘‘fat” supplied by 
the imagination of the voters about him. | protected manufacturers 
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QUACK LEGISLATION. 


Ir a man takes medicine without much 
knowledge either of the nature of his disease 
or the character of the remedy he uses, we 
regard him as a fool. If he prescribes it to 
others under such circumstances, we call 
him a quack, But such folly and quackery 
are not confined to medicines. In matters of 
legislation they are still more universal. For 
diseases of the body politic, men prescribe 
remedies at haphazard, and those who 
know the least of the dangers involved, are 
the loudest in urging their favorite legisla- 
tive nostrum, Early in the century Sir Wal- 
ter Scott said that the law was like physic— 
easier to use as a quack than as a skilled 
practitioner. Ilfad he lived in these days of 
over-legislation, amid the various attempts to 
make the world righteous by act of Congress, 
he would have found daily illustrations of 
the truth of his statement. 

Of all the patent legal medicines, the fa- 
vorite one for diseases of the locomotive or 
gans is the Inter-State Commerce Law. Con- 
fused in its composition and uncertain in its 
effects, it is nevertheless extolled as ‘ good 
for most everything.” It will in all prob- 
ability be applied to express companies and 
to water routes; it is proposed to extend it to 
telegraph companies; and if hack-drivers 
were only engaged in inter-State commerce, it 
would surely be urged as an infallible means 
of checking their extortions. 

The Inter-State Commerce: Law, as far as 
it had any definite design, was framed to 
meet the conditions of railroad business, and 
especially the evils of railroad discrimination. 
People might differ, and did in fact differ 
very widely, in their opinions as to what 
constituted an unjust discrimination, or how 
far it was wise for Conyress to interfere 
with the liberty of action on the part 
of the railroads; but there was an evil 
distinctly seen which gave the law a 
specific purpose. There were differences in 
railroad rates not based on any obvious prin- 
ciple. Some shipments had to pay an enor- 
mous share of the fixed charges, while others 
were carried for the movement expenses, or 
even less. Competition, so far from fur- 
nishing a remedy, had tended to inten- 
sify the evil, because it forced rates down 
at some points without affecting others. 
To attempt to prescribe a schedule of 
rates by law, had proved impossible. To 
leave uncontrolled power in the hands of the 
railroad oflicials,was out of the question. As 
a compromise, & somewhat vague law was 
passed, and its execution intrusted to the 
hands of a Commission which might have 
the special experience to apply it discreetly. 
The Commission was a skilful one; the law, 
as administered by it, gave tolerable satis- 
faction. The result is, that people are cla- 
moring to have it extended to other agencies 
than railroads. 

There seems to be no objection to applying 
it to express companies. It is not improba- 
ble that the Jaw in its original form was in- 
tended to reach them; and in any event the 
express business is little else than a depart- 


ment of railroading, and subject to much 
the same laws and conditions, If the present 
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law is right for railroads, it is presumably 
right for express companies. 

With water routes the case is different. It 
is true that the evils of discrimination ex- 
ist to some extent; but the special conditions 
which have given rise to railroad discrimi- 
nation, and have justified special legislation 
on the subject, do not apply to water routes. 
There is no such distinction of fixed charges 
and operating expenses as there is in the case 
of arailroad. In those water routes which 
are controlling factors in the trade of the 
country, the track is practically free. Even 
on a great and costly work like the Erie Canal, 
the attempt to charge tolls is not maintained. 
The expenses of water carriage are operating 
expenses. Water rates afford a legitimate 
field for the action of free competition. Un- 
less this is artificially interfered with, rates 
will be to a great extent based on cost of 
service. Discriminations in charge by water 
are due, not to the special conditions of the 
business, but to violations of the principles 
of common law. 

The law of common carriers, as applied by 
the courts, was largely developed to suit the 
conditions of water carriage. The introduc- 
tion of steam as a mode of water propulsion 
has modified these conditions, but has not 
radically altered them. As a_ business 
agency, the steamship has far more in com- 
mon with the sailing vessel than with the 
railroad. It was because the railroad fur- 
nished a distinct set of facts to which the tra- 
ditional law did not apply,that special railroad 
legislation was demanded. To try to apply 
the special legislation to water routes, is to 
ignore these differences of fact. Atthe very 
best, this attempt will be useless; in all prob- 
ability it willdo some positive harm. If 
we suy that waterroutes and railroads are 
controlled by the same laws, when really they 
are not, it will lead us to practical mistakes. 
A transportation agency which has to pay 
for its track is in very different cir- 
cumstances from one which does not. 
Long - and - short - haul principles which 
apply to the former may not apply to 
the latter. The effort to make the two fit 
into the same schedule will only blind our 
eyes to the real facts in the case. The effect 
of water competition on railroads would be 
nearly the same, whether water routes were 
subject to the control of the act or not. Even 
if their nominal status were made forcibly to 
conform to that of railroads, the -practical 
difference of not having to pay fixed charges 
would continue, and would be a disturbing 
element in all competition between the two. 

Still worse in some respects is the crude 
proposal to apply the Inter-State Commerce 
Law to telegraph business. It is true that 
the conditions in this case are somewhat like 
those of railroads, but the particular evils 
and abuses complained of are totally differ- 
ent. There is public dissatisfaction—we do 
not now say whether it is well grounded 
or not—with the general scale of tele- 
graph charges. It is believed that they 
are so high as to prevent the natural 
development of business, and that it is 
the shortsightedness of the management 
which is keeping them at abnormally 
high tigures. Now, no one who knows any- 
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thing about the case would make these 
charges against our railroads. Their ave- 
rage rates are extremely low. They have 
developed their business in a way which is 
almost incredible. They have shown the 
utmost enterprise in reductions of charge 
which to conservative spirits seemed almost 
suicidal. The complaint against railroads is 
on account of their inequalities in charge. 
It was against this that the provisions of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law were largely di- 
rected. But with telegraphs this is a se 
condary matter. It is the absolute and 
not the relative rate which the man who uses 
the telegraph cares about. It is not felt as a 
hardship by the sender of private messages 
that the press receives special rates so much 
lower than his own. Whether press rates 
really are unfairly low or not, or how far 
the inequality of telegraph rates for different 
places is an arbitrary one, matters not. This 
is not the main point at issue; and legislation 
which is aimed at the wrong target is not 
likely to produce the result demanded. 

Whatever result it might produce would 
probably be attained at a disproportionate 
cost. A law like the Inter-State Commerce 
Law would miss its essential feature unless it 
were administered by a body like the Inter 
State Commerce Commission. It could not 
properly be intrusted to that body itself, for 
the simple reason that the Commission has 
on its hands at present all the work which 
it can possibly do. Weare surprised that a 
man of so much judgment as Senator Platt 
should not have seen this difficulty with a 
bill which he has recently introduced. To 
master the technical details necessary to a 
proper appreciation of a vague railroad law 
is enough to tax a man’s best energies to the 
utmost. To learn at the same time another 
set of technical details with regard to the 
telegraph is quite out of the question. Either 
the added work would be neglected, in 
which case the new law would fail of its in- 
tended effect, or each of the two lines of work 
would be somewhat slighted, to the mani- 
fest detriment of both. If the telegraph 
law were intrusted to the hands of a totally 
distinct commission, this evil would be avoid- 
ed; but in that caseit would surely be far 
better to cut loose from the model of the rail- 
road law, and give the new commission power 
to cope directly, as far as they could, with 
those evils which are specially complained of 
in the telegraph business itself. 

In any event, it is the height of folly to 
suppose that because special legislation 
worked well in one business the same thing 
will probably work well in another. The 
presumption is the other way. If special 
legislation was really required, it was be- 
cause that business was subject to special 
conditions of its own distinct from those 
contemplated in the common law. As far as 
another business shares in those special 
conditions, we are justified in extending the 
law in guestion. Further than this, there is 
every reason to suppose that it will be un 
wise to apply it. To assume that because a 
law has proved useful in one particular set 
of conditions it ought, therefore, to be ap- 
plied universally, is mere legislative quack 
ery. 
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gogue instead of an_ astute, vigor- 
ous, determined, and successful soldier, 
looks like a special providence. Harmless 
as he has proved, however, Boulanger’s 
career seems to have thoroughly frightened 
the Republicans of all shades of opinion, for 
they have stopped turning ministers out of 
oftice. Floquet is enjoying a security of 
tenure such as has not been accorded to any 
of his predecessors for three years, and he 
owes it to Boulanger. It will soon be the 
only trace of Boulanger left. 

Why is it that no more leaders are to be 
found in French politics? No prize the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
could offer would secure an answer to this 
question. All attempts to answer it have 
only removed the mystery one degree fur- 
ther back. Any one who says it is 
‘‘parlementarisme” simply offers to 
solve one problem by presenting an- 
other. The discussion about parliamentary 
institutions got up by Boulanger, unfortu- 
nately for him, is the old one which pre- 
ceded the Coup d’Etat in 1851; and the repro- 
duction of the arguments which Persigny, 
De Morny, and the rest used against parlia- 
mentary government at that period has 
probably had the largest part in killing his pre- 
tensions. They brought home to everybody’s 
mind the ugly fact that if vou will not put 
up with tongue government, you must 
have sword government, and that if you in- 
sist on having greatmen, you can hardly 
avoid having one so great that he will shoot 
you for being saucy. In fact, government 
by discussion is at last receiving that final 
and greatest of sanctions, the impossibility 
of finding any substitute for it. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT AND 

GOVERNMENT BY PARLIAMENT.—II. 

Lonpon, July 12, 1888. 

PARLIAMENTS exist in every civilized State. 
Parliamentary constitutionalism has produced 
all the benefits anticipated from its adoption 
by the constitutionalists of the last century. 
Yet Parliamentary government is falling into 
discredit. ‘‘ Parliamentarism” is denounced 
by democrats as vehemently as by reactionists. 
The explanation of the paradox may be given 
in one sentence: ‘* Parliamentary govern- 
ment” is turning into ‘‘ government by Parlia- 
ment,” and government by Parliament never 
can command, as it never has commanded, 
lasting popularity. 

A phrase, however, explains nothing. Who- 
ever wishes to understand the discredit attaching 
to the rule of representative assemblies should 
first discriminate between ‘‘ Parliamentary gov- 
ernment” and ‘‘ government by Parliament,” 
and next consider with care what are the weak 
sides of government by Parliament. Parlia- 
mentary government meant in the last century 
a constitution which provided that the wishes 
of the nation should be made known through 
its representatives, and that the nation’s repre- 
sentatives should take a considerable or even a 
predominant part in the work of legislation. 
The function of Parliament, as understood by 
constitutionalists, was in the first place to give 
utterance to public opinion, and in the next to 
legislate in conformity with the will of the 
nation. The transcendent merit of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, in the eyes of foreign critics 
such as Montesquieu, was that the houses of 
Parliament as a whole (and especially the House 








of Commons) gave expression to the sentiment | 


of the English people, and insured that no 
Englishman could be ruled by laws, and espe- 
cially be made to pay taxes, to which the ma- 
jority of electors had not given their assent. 
The House of Commons then secured for Eng- 
lishmen free expression of opinion and the su- 
premacy of the law, and, in doing this, secured 
for them blessings not enjoyed under any of 
the monarchs or aristocracies that ruled the 
continent of Europe. No doubt the English 
Parliament in fact both fell short of and ex- 
ceeded the functions which admiring theorists 
ascribed to it. The unreformed House imper- 
fectly represented the wishes of the nation. 
The House, unreformed though it was, did not 
by any means confine its activity to legislation. 
Its will went a great way in determining na- 
tional policy. It did not appoint, but it con- 
trolled the appointment of, Ministers. The 
theory, however, and to a great extent the 
practice, of the Constitution forbade Parliament 
to interpose in matters relating to the Execu- 
tive. The ‘King’s Ministry” was no mere 
empty phrase, Till 1832 the Crown exerted in 
England a marked infiuence on all adminis- 
tive concerns, and, what has scarcely been suf- 
ficiently noted, decline in the authority of the 
Crown did not immediately involve the weak- 
ening of the Executive. Ministerial responsi- 
bility implies ministerial power, and Pavrlia- 
mentary government was never intended by 
its eulogists to be a system under which a cabi- 
net should be the servants of the House of 
Commons. 

That this was the idea of foreigners who tried 
to imitate English constitutionalism is certain. 
It is equally certain that, up to the end of the 
last century, Englishmen themselves did not 
realize the extent to which even then the House 
of Commons was becoming part of the Govern- 
ment, and they had no idea that the King’s 
government ought to be carried on under the 
direction ef the House. The statesmen who 
built up the Constitution of the United States, 
or who at Dublin and at Westminster criticised 
the treaty of union between England and Ire- 
land, certainly supposed that they knew some- 
thing of the English Constitution. Their lan- 
guage and their acts alike show that they con- 
sidered the Executive as a power in the State, 
standing almost as independent of the direct 
control of Parliament as at the present day do 
the body of judges. No doubt any Whig, or 
any Tory, for that matter, would a century ago 
have conceded that in matters of national poli- 
cy Parliament must have the last word. So, 
at the present day, any rational man would 
concede that the law administered or inter- 
preted by the judges must ultimately be deter- 
mined by the will of Parliament. But no 
sensible politician supposes that Parliament 
ought to interfere with the judgments of the 
court, 

Parliamentary government, in short, meant 
originally a polity under which a representative 
assembly played a leading part. It did not 
mean, either in England or elsewhere, a polity 
in which a representative assembly administer- 
ed the government of the country. Govern- 
ment by Parliament, on the other hand, means 
a system under which a representative assem- 
bly appoints at its own will the national execu- 
tive, and assumes more or less openly the direct 
administration of affairs. In no European 
State, it is true, does government by Parliament 
in its extreme form as yet avowedly exist. The 
Crown in England, the President in France, 
and other authorities in other countries, put 
more or less effective restraint on the immediate 
intervention of the legislative assembly in the 
duties of administration, It is, however, plain 








to any observer that both in England and in 
France the Parliamentary system tends towards 
the production of what I have called govern- 
ment by Parliament. 

Take, for instance, the English House of 
Commons, which does not constitute the Eng- 
lish Parliament, but is by far the most impor- 
tant member of it. Can any one doubt that 
within, say, the period of Mr. Gladstone's po- 
litical lifetime, the House has assumed to itself 
new powers? During the session of Parlia- 
ment it directly supervises every act of the 
Administration, If a policeman exceeds, or is 
supposed to exceed, his duty; if a magistrate 
gives an erroneous interpretation of the law; if 
a rumor spreads that the Crown is contemplat- 
ing alliance with a foreign Power—if, in short, 
anything, great or small, interests any portion 
of the British public, some member, by means 
of a motion or a question, brings the matter un- 
der the cognizance of the House. By one of 
those strange inconsistencies which constantly 
prevent any theory of politics from being car- 
ried to its extreme length in England, people 
have hitherto acquiesced in the arrangement 
which sanctions the direct interference by Par- 
liament for half the year in matters which dur- 
ing the other half are left to the unfettered de- 
cision of the Ministry. How long this singular 
compromise between the old and new concep- 
tion of representative government will endure, 
no one can tell. It cannot last for ever. If it 
be desirable that every minister be cross-ex 
amined about all his actions, great and small, 
for half the year, it cannot be desirable that, 
with regard to the very same matters, he should 
have what the political slang of the day de- 
nominates ‘‘a free hand” for the other six 
months. If, on the other hand, it is desirable 
that, say, Mr. Balfour should be uncontrolled 
by Parliament from the middle of August to 
the middle of February, it cannot be desirable 
that he should be pulled up by Parliament at 
every moment between the middle of February 
and the middle of August. The present system 
cannot last. Parliament, and especially the 
House of Commons, will sooner or later be 
compelled to assume more or to be content 
with less than its present authority. The im 
mediate outlook suggests that the House will 
every year intervene more and more actively 
in the discharge of duties still left to the Execu- 
tive or to the judges. Already ‘ the Opposi- 
tion,” as I see stated in to-day’s papers, ** are 
anxious that a portion of supply sheuld be left 
over till the autumn sitting. They believe that 
by this means the House will retain a greater 
control over the Executive government.” 

English Liberals, in short, desire that the 
transformation of representative government 
into government by Parliament should attain 
its completion. In France this result has all 
but been reached. The Assembly, which in 
practice means the Chamber of Deputies, not 
only can but does at any moment displace the 
Ministry according to the Assembly’s will or 
caprice, The supposed independence of the 
President has gone. M. Grévy was blamed 
because he hesitated to retire from _ office. 
From the point of view of a constitutionalist, 
he was open to juster censure because he did 
not fight for his post as a matter of life or 
death. M. Grévy’s retirement was the break- 
down of the Republican Constitution. It is no 
accident that the fall of the President gave 
life to Boulangism, which means, if it means 
anything, an expression of popular dislike to 
government by Parliament. 

Government by an Assembly cannot long 
command popularity, aud this for more rea- 
sons than one, An Assembly can represent 
public sentiment and can destroy patent abuses, 
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Faenza, whose descendants in 1160 gave hospi- 
tality here to the Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa, During the next two centuries there 
were constant struggles between the two im 
portant families of Calboli and Ordelafti, and 
the country was rarely at peace. The Counts 
of Castrocaro generally sided with  Forli 
against Faenza, and once besieged and took the 
fortress of Imola, from which the efforts of 
the Pope could not dislodge them for years. 
Sometimes they were hard pressed themselves, 
especially when the Ordelafli built the strong 
fort on the hill of Sadurano across the river 
Montone, which completely commanded them. 
But in spite of their quarrels as neighbors, all 
used to join in opposition to the extortionate 
demands of the Papal generals. Dante passed 
this way at the end of 1502, or the beginning of 
1303, on his road from Arezzo to Forli; but it 
was probably party feeling rather than their 
innate wickedness which made him inveigh 
against the Counts of Castrocaro in the lines: 
** Ben fa Bagnacaval, che non rifigia, 
E mal fa Castrocaro, e peggio Conilo, 


Che di figliar tai conti piu s’impiglia.’ 
—Purygatorio, vit 


, 196, 
Indeed, Fulcieri de’ Calboli, who had been 
soundly abused in the preceding lines, and who 
was then Podesta of Florence, was a member of 
that family, and subsequently held the castle 
successfully against Dante’s friends, the Orde- 
lafli. Five years later, in 1350, he sold the 
place for 6,000 gold florins to Francesco Man- 
fredi, Lord of Faenza, but it proved impossible 
to carry out the bargain, and it came into the 
possession of the Ordelatti as feudatories of the 
Pope. Three times the Popes sold Castrocaro 
to Florence, in 1564, in 1395, and 1403; but it 
was only in the last year that the Florentine 
Commissaries succeeded in getting possession 
of it, when the Chronicler observes: ‘*‘ Et fuit 
in decto Castro gaudium magnum et non de 
Forlivio.” Its possession was greatly desired 
by the Fiorentines, because it secured to them 
the entire control of an excellent pass over the 
Apennines to the coast of the Adriatic. 

Altheugh, from this time on, the castle re- 
mained in the possession of Florence, that did 
not prevent the valley from being disturbed by 
wars in the neighborhood. In 144 the French 
General d@’Aubigny, marching through here to 
join Charles VIIL. at Florence, was obliged, on 
account of the narrow mountain roads, to 
abandon his artillery, which was soon taken 
possession of by Caterina Sforza, who then 
ruled Forli. D’Aubigny passed Castrocaro 
again in 1501, when taking part in Louis XIT.’s 
expedition against Naples. A few years after- 
wards, fear of the French caused the entire 
abandonment of Forli by its inhabitants, who 
all took refuge in Castrocaro, Dovadola, and 
the towns aboye. In 1537, a certain Achille 
del Bello, whose kouse still exists here, in order 
to revenge himself on some of his private ene- 
mies, formed a conspiracy to deliver the town 
to Piero Strozzi, but failed; and Cosmo I., for 
the greater surety of the frontier—especially 
as Castrocaro was iil disposed to the Medici— 
constructed the fortress of Terra del Sole, a 
little over a mile down the valley. A century 
later, in 1676, the fort of Castrocaro, which had 
probably already greatly suffered from = an 
earthquake, was dismantled, and its garrison 
stationed in Terra del Sole, to which place all 
the Government offices were subsequently trans- 
ferred. 

Among the well-known personages of whose 
stay at Castrocaro we have some account, 
were Pope Martin V., who stopped here in 1418, 
while riding from Forli to Florence ; Pope 
Julius IT., who chose this route to go to Imola, 
as he did not wish to passthrough Faenza, 
which was then held by the Venetians; and 
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Macchiavelli, who (as may be seen from the 
dates of his letters) remained here for over a 
week in 1490, when on his embassy to Caterina 
Sforza, St. Anthony of Padua, in going from 
the Hermitage of Monte Paolo to Forli, to be 
present at a council of his monastic order, 
passed a night here at the house of the Corbici 
family; this was in Lent, 1222. While saying 
his prayers before going to bed, he bad a vision 
of Christ as a boy, surrounded witha halo of 
heavenly light. A servant, terrified by the 
unusual gliramer which came through the 
cracks of the door, and fearing lest the house 
might be on fire, looked through the keyhole 
and saw the prodigy, on which he hastily ran 
down stairs to awaken his master. 

As Castrocaro is mentioned in few guide- 
books, I was at first in doubt how to get here. 
I vainly questioned a number of Italians whom 
I met one evening in society, until an old judge 
admitted that he knew the place, since he had 
lived many years at Forli as Royal Procurator. 
He then entreated me, whatever I might do, 
never to pass through the village of Terra del 
Sole after dark; but his discretion was such 
that, to the amusement of all, he absolutely 
refused to explain why. When I had arrived 
here, the reasons became obvious. After Italy 
had become peaceful, it was found that a great 
benefit had been conferred on this valley by its 
annexation to Tuscany, and especially by the 
establishment of a free port at Leghorn. This 
region formed a narrow tongue of land stretch- 
ing into the heart of the Papal States—a tongue 
so narrow that in some places the boundaries 
ran along the crest of low hills on each side of 
the river Montone. Each of the towns in the 
valley became the centre of a great contraband 
trade. Stalwart spalloni (as they were called) 
could easily take large packages of valuable 
goods on their broad shoulders, and within an 
hour or so deposit them in some safe place 
within the Papal territory. The buildings in 
all these villages bear witness to the wealth of 
their former owners. But smuggling had its 
necessary concomitant in brigandage, where 
the frontier of the Papal States could be so 
easily crossed; and, after the absorption of 
both Tuscany and Romagna into the kingdom 
of Italy, when the smuggling necessarily ceased, 
many of the old smugglers naturally turned 
brigands. At the time when my friend the 
Judge was living at Forli, brigandage was still 
rife, and his special annoyances were probably 
increased by the fact that his jurisdiction ceased 
before reaching the walls of Terra del Sole. 

The most celebrated bandit of this region 
was Stefano Pelloni—called il Passatore from 
having been a ferryman near Faenza—who 
was noted through all the Romagna thirty 
years ago. The account of his life and adven- 
tures forms an often printed chapter of that 
cheap popular literature which, patronized by 
the extreme radicals, is doing so much harm 
among the half-educated Italian lower class. 
The Passatore isa very popular character, be- 
cause a legend has grown up that he was the 
son of Pope Pius IX. and some duchess ; and 
his career is therefore used to show the immo- 
rality of the Church and of the upper classes. 
He is credited with many remarkable exploits 

some of them probably fictitious—such as the 


arrest of the Cardinal Legate at Bologna in his | 


own house and the extortion of a large sum of 
money, and hiscapture of the Pope at Castel 
Gondolfo, through which he discovered his 
relationship and obtained a perpetual pardon 
for whatever crimes he might commit. One 
of his adventures, however, is undoubtedly 
true in the main, though some of the details 
are probably inaccurate, and is still the great 
story of these parts. The niece of the Austrian 
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Field-Marshal Radetzky married an officer of 
high rank, and took a villa for the season not 
very far from here, in the neighborhood of the 
little town of Forlimpopoli. The Legate and 
other high personages from Bologna came on a 
visit; and it is even said that, in order to do 
honor to the Austrians, Cardinal Antonelli came 
on from Rome. The opera troupe then playing 
at Forli was induced to givea special representa 
tion in the theatre at Forlimpopoli, and as 
there were rumors of the presence of foreign 
princes incognito, all the great people of Forli 
drove out for the opera. The house was 
crammed, In the middle of ‘* Lucia” the Pas 
satore and some of his comrades suddenly ap- 
peared on the stage, and demanded not only all 
the money and jewels then in the theatre, but 
large sums besides. The alarm was general, 
but every door was shut and guarded by bri- 
gands, and people were obliged to return to 
their seats. More tban this, all the gendarmes 
in the place had been arrested and confined in 
their barracks, and the city gates were guarded 
so that no messengers could be sent to other 
towns. After the harvest was reaped, the 
Passatore bade a polite good-night and disap 
peared, but it was not till early in the morning 
that the audience was allowed to disperse. 
This was the Passatore’s last great achieve 
ment: soon after that he was tracked and 
killed, Portions of his band lingered on for a 
long time, making the roads unsafe, and in the 
first years after the unification of the country 
there was a temporary revival of brigandage, 
as I have said, on account of the cessation of 
smuggling. The last bandit of any note flou- 
rished for a few months in 1868 or 1869, a boy of 
nineteen of Ravenna called Gagino; a good- 
natured youth who cared only for the money 
he took, was always polite and civil—as J was 
assured by one of his victims—and paid the 
peasants whenever he found it necessary to 
levy their horses or carts. Since he was shot, 
brigandage has ceased, and the roads here are 
safer by night as by day than in the vicinity of 
most of our large towns, 

Castrocaro abounds in dogs, of every breed, 
size, and color; and, oncomplaining of them one 
morning on account of their barking in the night, 
I was told that they were most important to the 
prosperity of the place, as they were all trutHe- 
dogs. Not long after we were asked to sub- 
scribe for the benefit of a poor widow who had 
lost her only resource, a truffle dog, which she 
had refused to sell for twenty dollars, as he had 
brought her in more by being let out during the 
season. Here the breed of a dog counts for 
nothing, as it is simply a question of education. 
This is lo a great extent true also in Franee, 
where truffles are collected more systematically 
and regularly, although pigs—and especially 
sows—are preferred in many regions. The pig 
hunts for the truffle with all the iove of an epi- 
cure, and will eat it himself unless taught other- 
wise. With the dog, who would not think of 
eating the truffle, this is simply one kind of 
sport like another. Pigs, however, are so very 
sagacious and so easily taught to come to a 
point after they have uprooted the truftle, that 
it is easy to understand the preference given to 
them, for with a dog who can only indicate the 
place where the trutile is concealed it is neces 
sary to dig until it be found, and this injures 
the root fibres of the oaks and other trees, 
among which the tubers are found, and has an 
effect on the crop for the next year. In this 
region truffles are chiefly found under old oak 
trees, and, as these are not too common here, in 
young oak plantations, No attempt has yet 
been made here to cultivaie them artificially, 
and the methods of preserving this delicate 
fungus are so imperfect—-olive oil being chiefly 
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Sirk: Inthe Forum for July, Senator 
you would say, Bill) Chandler reminds tl} To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 
people of the North of the suspension of S li ; " ; 
Constitution (or at least of its Fift . = : 
Amendment) in the States of the Solid Sout} ; , i ; 
He has not yet found a remedy for the es or ee ; = 
but, as he may find one hereafter, and in : “ = 7 ‘ 
certain contingency may induce the Pitt ee ; : if . seat! oa 
Congress to adopt it, I take the liberty of sug ai % is é ad ear 
gesting one phase of the question to him \s i) : —_e v8 ae Paar stl eee \\ 
he and most of his friends seem to hay vt ; 2 ae th ' ; sn GRE : 
fore overlooked. ¢ , . 
There is no doubt that in seven o1 I : , : 
the Southern States enough of the negro y ; ’ Ney és : 
to affect the result of State or Congression ae avian 
elections is deliberately suppressed, not ! 
direct force, but by impressing the minds : ; 
colered voters and politicians that ther pies ; 
force in reserve when needed: and that orga : CR " or 
zation, an active canvass, and full v t : ; 
part of the colored men will not be permitted ; ; : ; 
Supposing, now, that a Republican ma ji , s : 
should be returned to both houses of the next 
Congress, measures would undoubted ay ; 
pressed to secure a full and free vote 
fair count” to the Southern blacks. In ; ; , 
light of former experience we know that su ; 3 st 
measures would be futile; but let that } ; a kes nt 2 
Let us suppose that force, intimidation nd : ~ : ; ; Bs . 
bold frauds can be prevented by Federal law ; 
What will you do about bribery 
In Kentucky there are about 50,000 or D SPI gk: Hie isi Fah 
colored voters. Nearly all of them claim to | BER a rie . 
Republicans, Outside of the three unties : a5 : : \ ( | we 
of Fayette, Jessamine, and Woodford, not th ; e S neaie a j : a 
slightest attempt is made to suppress * . - 
votes or to count them out. At Presid 2 
and State elections nearly all of them are} l ree 4 : : ; - 
for the Republican candidates. Nowhere Qaaaee : in aoa a 


they vote more freely than in the city of Louis j : 


ville. Two out of the seven Assembly district LSSS 

regularly give Republican majorities ‘ , ‘ pets fe F 

State ticket. But they never do so when : egr 
comes to elect Assemblymen or city or nty asi nae . ” : ss ; he Sf ev aa 
officials. And the reason is well underst j To THE Eprror oF THE NATION rae ? ‘ 
As the Democrats have never carried the State Str: | 5 =D. ~e - \ ; a is \ ; . 
by less than 17,000 majority, they never s] Dera P , —_ , ‘ re uN aii < 

a cent of money on their State or Elect ae ® fos ‘ ee 1 ‘ oS 4 oS 
ticket. But as the Democratic candidat P ; . , ‘—t ae 
the Assembly or the Council are s : ‘ | 
some of the great local corporations (f ' 3 eee 1s a ‘*H 
stance, the Gas Company), enough ed |, — nh ¢ : — oy ‘ j st 7 xh 


voters are bought up to secure the ret ' , we < elas 7 
these candidates : the candidates for nty , z ead mY uN ; ees : :eA M 
fices do their own buy ing, h ping t 
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spread use of this invaluable work, or of the 
extent to which the trade in back numbers of 
periodicals has been revived by it and given 
stability. 

Wm. 8. Gottsberger publishes this week ‘ An 
Iceland Fisherman,’ from the French of 
** Pierre Loti” by Clara Cadiot. 

Worthington Co, have nearly ready ‘Stu- 
dies in Criticism,’ by Florence Trail. 

A ‘Life of Grover Cleveland,’ by Wm. O. 
Stoddard, is in the press of Frederick A. 
Stokes & Brother. 

George Sherwood & Co., Chicago, publish di- 
rectly ‘The Virtues and their Reasons: a Sys- 
tem of Ethics for Society and Schools,’ by Aus- 
tin Bierbower. 

A school or home edition, for children, of 
Franklin’s Autobiography, prepared by D. H. 
Montgomery, who has added notes and con- 
tinued the life to the end, has been published 
by Ginn & Co., Boston. It is a pity that no 
mention is made of Franklin’s closing efforts to 
effect the abolition of slavery through the 
Pennsylvania Society of which he became 
president. 

The fourth volume of Browning’s latest own 
edition of his ‘ Poetical Works’ (Macmillan) 
contains a‘‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” ‘‘ Co- 
lombe’s Birthday,” and ‘‘ Men and Women.” 

The Bancroft Co., San Francisco, publishes a 
little book by H. C. Sawyer, M.D., describing 
in popular language the condition known as 
‘Nerve-Waste.’ It is loosely written, but with- 
out exaggeration, and, unlike so many profes- 
sional books for the laity, it has no injurious 
tendency. The drift of its advice to the invalid 
is to seek advice—which is good counsel when 
wisely followed. 

The sixth American edition of Tanner’s ‘ Me- 
moranda of Poisons,’ a standard work, is well 
printed and conveniently arranged for physi- 
cians, to whom chiefly it is useful. A late 
edition should have some reference to the bad 
elfects of cocaine when too long administered, 
and an American book might properly note 
the action of gelsemium (yellow jessamine) 
when accidentally administered. 

‘* Two Art Critics” have published a skit under 
the title ‘ Pictures at Play’ (Longmans, Green 
& Co.), with illustrations by Harry Furniss. It 
makes a pamphlet volume, and is the vehicle 
of satire on artists and statesmen, especially 
Mr. Gladstone, which is often more rollicking 
than pointed, It is a product of the London 
climate, true-blue, and of more interest to 
young British artists who are also Tories, than 
to any others. 

Perhaps there is something in the present 
political condition of France to increase the 
popular interest in caricature, for half-a-dozen 
books about comic art have recently appeared 
in Paris. There is M. J. Grand-Carteret’s sub 
stantial volume on ‘Les Mveurs et la Carica- 
ture en France,’ with its eight colored plates 
and its five hundred cuts scattered through 
the text. There is a new edition of the Gon- 
courts’ life of Gavarni, and there is a new life 
of Henri Daumier, the only French comic 
draughtsman of the century worthy to stand 
beside Gavarni, There is M. Champfleury’s 
‘Musée Secret de la Caricature,’ apparently 
the final volume of his series of books on 
comic art; and there is also ‘ Les Maitres de la 
Caricature Frang¢aise au XIXe siécle,’ which 
the Figaro has patronized, and which Quantin 
has published almost simultaneously with the 
holding, in the spacious halls of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, of a loan exhibition of 
the works of the later French humorous artists. 
In this loan exhibition, as in the Quantin book, 
the honors are all with Gavarni and with Dau- 
mier. Many of the most iriteresting sketches 
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shown at the Beaux-Arts are reproduced in the 
* Maitres de la Caricature’; in each there were 
drawings by Victor Hugo, Gustave Doré, An- 
dré Gill (a very funny Thiers as the ‘ Fille de 
Mme. Angot’), Cham, E. de Beaumont, and 
Travits de Villers, There are reproductions of 
Daumier’s four sketches likening Louis Philippe 
to a pear—although no single caricature of the 
French artist is quite as funny as Thackeray’s 
drawing of the décés-poire. To the ‘ Maitres 
de la Caricature Francaise’ M. Armand Dayot 
contributes a prefatory notice of French carica- 
ture in this century—a notice both inadequate 
and stiff. 

iverything from the pen of Dr. von Ddlling- 

er is welcome, The first volume of his ‘ Aka- 
demische Vortriage,’ just published (Nérdlin- 
gen, 1888), contains a dozen discourses delivered 
before the Akademie der Wissenschaften of 
Monich on various occasions between 1875 and 
1887. Of some of them only condensed reports 
have hitherto been printed; others the author 
has expanded into essays, and the reader of 
history will be glad to have them collected and 
preserved in their present attractive shape. 
The subjects show the wide extent of DOlling- 
er’s intellectual range. The Importance of 
Dynasties in the World’s History; The House 
of Wittelsbach and its Importance in German 
History; The Relations between the City of 
tome and Mediwval Germany; Dante as a 
Prophet; The Struggle of Germany under Lud- 
wig of Bavaria with the Papacy; Aventinus 
and his Age; The Influence of Greek Literature 
and Culture on Medieval Europe; The Origin 
of the Eastern Question; The Jews in Europe; 
The Political and Spiritual Development of 
Spain; The Policy of Louis XIV.; Madame de 
Maintenon — these are nearly all subjects of 
first-rate importance, and worthy of the au- 
thor’s vast and accurate learning. His clear- 
ness of vision and honest impartiality secure 
the reader’s fullest confidence, while his simple 
and straightforward style renders the dis- 
courses most agreeable reading. 

From A. H. Smythe, Columbus, Ohio, we have 
a pamphlet description of ‘ The Battle of Get- 
tysburg,’ by Alfred E. Lee. What gives this 
publication any special distinction is the twenty 
full-page nature prints of the Ohio memorials 
on the great battle-field. A more extraordi- 
nary collection of bad monuments it would be 
hard to find—except, perhaps, on other parts of 
the same field. Barely one or two are tolerable 
to an eye not wholly blind to beauty. 

‘The Tariff Question’ brochure which issues 
from the office of Puck, and which combines 
cartoons (reduced in scale) and the habitually 
sensible and forcible editorial accompaniment, 
is well calculated to further that journal's 
steady propaganda on behalf of good govern- 
ment. It is free from anything objectionable 
on the score of taste, and deserves to be widely 
circulated. 

Mr. Lowell's address on ‘‘ The Independent 
in Politics” is now accessible in a variety of 
forms—first in the bound volume of his political 
essays just issued by Houghton, Mithin & Co., 
then separately, as one of the Messrs. Putnam’s 
‘* Questions of the Day” series (No. 48), and 
finally as the first of the Reform Club Series of 
this city. 

The Reform Club has begun, at 52 William 
St., the publication of a semi-monthly jour- 
nal of handy dimensions called Tarif? Reform. 

The Public Service Review, whose publica- 
tion office is 83 Nassau St., having completed 
its first year as a weekly newspaper, now turns 
monthly, and presents in its first (July) num- 
ber a model of typographical comeliness em- 
balming much interesting matter. 

The Journal of Pedagogy, published at Ath- 
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ens, O., is to be enlarged in its second volume, 
and appears to have justified its foundation. 

“An American Statesman” is the title of a 
sketch of Henry Clay contributed to the 
Deutsche Rundschauw for July by Anton E, 
Schénbach. It is an intelligent and interest- 
ing, though necessarily brief, review of the 
principal political questions of Clay’s times, 
showing his position on each of them. The 
writer exhibits a familiarity not merely with 
his subject, but with our current American 
politics. He closes, for instance, a paragraph 
on Clay’s part in the division of the surplus 
among the States with a warning against those 
politicians ‘he carefully distinguishes between 
politicians and statesmen) who, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that ‘‘those unfortunate financial 
operations serve clearly and distinctly as a 
frightful example,” wish, for the sake of win- 
ning the favor of the masses, to carry now the 
same measures. The article gives no personal 
incidents in Clay’s life, but confines itself to 
his political career, closing with a warm eulo- 
gium of his latest biographer, Carl Schurz, who 
by this work has a new claim upon the grati- 
tude of ‘‘ his second fatherland.” While regret- 
ting his loss to Germany, the writer consoles 
himself with the reflection that it is her mission 
and destiny to send forth men ‘ 
voted their highest powers to the upbuilding of 
a foreign State.” 

The principal paper in the Seoffish Geogra- 
phical Magazine for July is by Dr. Jobn Mur- 
ray, ‘‘ On the Effects of Winds on the Distribu- 
tion of Temperature in the Sea and Fresh- 
Water Lochs of the West of Scotland.” It is 
accompanied by numerous tables of observa- 
tions and charts so colored as to show the tem- 
perature at various depths in the different sea- 
sons, and is intended to uphold the theory that 
the prevailing winds of the globe, together 
with temperature and evaporation, *‘ are chiefly 
concerned in the production of ocean currents.” 
He calls attention, however, to the fact that 
Mr. Alexander Agassiz, in his ‘ Three Cruises 
of the Blake,’ does not consider the winds a 
sufficient cause for existing currents. Inci- 
dentally, he strongly opposes the proposed pro- 
hibition of certain kinds of fishing, especially 
beam-trawling, on the ground that it has not 
been proved to be so destructive to the fish as has 
been claimed, and that many men, therefore, 
would be thrown out of work ‘‘ because it 
pleases the State to make an idle experiment.” 
Mr. Henry M. Cadell treats of the ‘‘ Utilization 
of Waste Lands,” having especial reference to 
Scotland. The causes for this condition he 
classifies as follows: human improvidence, 
poverty of soil, dense vegetation, slight sub- 
mergence, drifting sand, and want of soil; and 
suggests remedies in all cases, naturally except- 
ing the last. 

Dr, Heinrich Kiepert has compiled a map of 
Asia Minor in twenty-four sheets, which he 
withholds from publication pending a contem- 
plated journey to that region for the sake of 
final revisions. He complains with justice of 
the refusal of the British War Oftice to allow 
him the use of its military topographical re- 
connoissances in the eastern part of the penin- 
sula, which were to see the light ‘fin due time.” 
He intimates that the secrecy observed has re- 
ference to some future collision with Russia, 
who, Dr. Kiepert remarks, is probably by no 
means dependent for her knowledge of Asia 
Minor on British information. The large map 
in question has been used as the basis (by reduc- 
tion) of a wall-map of ancient Asia Minor in six 
sheets (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer). It is needless 
to say that the latter becomes at once of the 
highest authority. Every known resource has 
been availed of in its preparation, down to the 
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travels of Ramsay and Sterrett. Ramsay’s 


discoveries have enabled Dr. Kiepert to lay 


down the whole of Cn. Manlius Vulso’s cam 


paigns against the Galatians in 189 B. c., in elu 


cidation of Livy’s narrative. Only the begin 
nings of the Anabases of Cyrus the younger 
and Alexander are shown. 

The same eminent geographer and publisher 
have produced a wall-map of ancient Latium, 
in four sheets, with a side-map of the territory 
Here the mod 


anvclent, 


contiguous to Rome 





accompany the Assistance in the 
study of Livy has been especially kept in view 
Curiously enough, this publication has been 
induced by the fact that a similar map of 
Kiepert’s, compiled forty years ago, is still 
marketed, and his onty method of suppressing 
is by supplanting it. The physical ground 
work is of course vastly improved. Elevations 
are everywhere indicated. 


—Scribner's for August continues the rail 
road papers, which are its leading feature, with 
a fully illustrated article upon Locomotives 
and Cars, in whicli that branch of the business 
is treated with more adequacy than the narrow 
limits of the writer would have led one to ex 
pect, The history of the development of the 
modern engine and car out of such rude origi 
nais as these cuts show us once in use on the 
old Baltimore road, is followed out with some 
lack of system, but with suflicient continuity, 
and the exhibition of the different kinds of lo 


comotives now made and of the methods of 
their construction is altogether admirable, On 
the whole, Mr. 


difficult subject very successfully, and he has 


Forney has grappled with a 
been much aided by the many admirable illus 
text. Prof. Shaler 


contributes a new chapter of the ‘* Earth's Sur 


trations accompanying the 
face,” dealing this time with the character and 
history of river valleys in his accustomed gra 
phic vein, and with the outlook he always keeps 
upon practical matters. He utilizes his present 
opportunity by urging once more on public at 
tention the plan of regulating the overflow of 
the flood-waters by means of a system of a very 
large number of small reservoirs to receive the 
spring surplus, and to release it slowly through 
the summer months: 
explained before. The remainder of the num 
ber is occupied with summer fiction of a kind 
to pass the time without too much weariness of 


the project has been fully 


the intellect. Mr. Stevenson winds up witha 
well-told adventure of his tramping days in 


France, in which he has free play for the most 
entertaining and attractive ] 


syalit ¢ hi 
quailitles ol His 


stv le. 


—Harper’s is not remarkable for any special 
feature in this month’s issue. There is a fall 
ing-off, even, in Mr. Warner's studies of West 
ern Cities, the sketches of Cincinnati and Louis 
ville being destitute of color and of that larger 
interest, beyond the specitications of the guide 
book, which was noticeable in the author's 
Writings about the Northwest. Mr. 
* Chiswick Ramble” 


iS Most ayreeabie to rea 


but the ground is a well-beaten one, and Hogarth 
isaname that has been used to conjure wit 
very often. The paper on the Montagnais, a 
tribe of Indians not far from the S; 
also excellent in its own way; this tribe, how 
ever, has no special character to make it 

curiosity. In the lack of 
matter, Mr 


the ballad of 


object of unusual 


literary Abbey's illustrations of 


happily, how near he is getting to the endof his 
run; but it is rather the second ‘* West Indies’ 
paper of Lafcadio Hearn, with its lor-syn 

phonies, its smouldering sensualism, and its 
other affectations and incompete ies, that 
touches low-water mark. Having mentioned 
somany second-r worse contributions, w 

will not be so unfair as to leave Mr. Childs's 
sketch of Botticelli unnamed. In fact, this 
number is abandoned t the m nist t« 
an unusual degre 

The Lick Observatory is soon to have a riva 
nearly 1,000 feet higher than Mount Hamilton 
ind situated in C rad tart evation of na 
feet above sea level Mr. H. B. Chambertlir 

f Denver, provides the funds for its erection 
and the main instrument will be a twenty 
inch telescope, a size quite Hcient f rine 
teen-twentieths of all astr nical wor ana 
much less unwieldy than the great Lick tel 
scope with a thirty-six-inel ns, and a t ‘ 
nearly sixty feet long. The new observatory 
will be attached to the University of Denver 
and its director will be Prof. H. A. How 
formerly of Cincinnati, who is now in the East 
ern States on a tour of inspection of the prin 
pal observatories before building bis ow1 It 
is to be hoped that the provision of ample « 
dowment for its maintenance has ena it 
attention of the University, sir there Ist 
end to the excellent work whicl ml obese rs 
can do ina climate astron lly sev tin is 
that in the mountan B-4 ra Men car 
not, however, even for the sake t favorite 
science, live up in the mountains year ind 
vear out with little or nothing Provision for 
active maintenance is of equal importan witl 
the building and equip f such ar stitu 
tion, 

On Jur the Liek Trustees formally 
made over their Observatory to the University 
of California, in accordance with the provis 
of the will of the donor The President of t 
Trustees, Capt. Floyd, being necessarily absent 
on the occasion, through ea t wa 
fitting time to recount tl reat service } is 
rendered to American ast: ny his wis 
management of the affairs of the Observatory 
for a period of twelve vears r 
than to any other is due the successful real 
tion of the first mountain observatory It is 
most unfortunate that so littl f t Wigina 
bequest should remain for a inent low 
ment; but it would seem that t ‘ t 
of the institution is not thereby to be g tly 
hampered, as the State apy tly fully a} 
ciates the gift of Mr. I al s al i v 
able to care for it properly. Great pr 
tions have been made f Visitors tot Obser 
vator ind freer access is wed than to anv 

AC nst tut I In t! Ww t ls ™i i r 
I l 1 $s al One 1 t yisit ~ - yy Hos 
hours every day int year, and Sat uy 
nights. betwee ¢ rc f sever a] e 
views of the uN \ st wht creat 
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that tl I s! st ft © allowed tl 
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‘The Early History English Wo n 
Industry, by W. J. As } t s of t] 
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als with a strictly tad subject mS 
hot, sav ! lentaliv, tou t history of t 
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eal red, blue, and green Faculty caps worn by 
the Bolognese students during the festival, and 
superinduced a transplantation of the acade 
mic * colors,” in this form, to Pisa. This inno 
vation, for some reason, engendered the ani- 
mosity of the Pisan populace. A secret and 
formal garrote was organized to suppress the 
offensive distinction between town and gown, 
and injuries of the students by the midnight 
dagyer of the conspirators became a common 
occurrence, Latterly, the narrow escape from 
stabbing of a student named Fori provoked the 
agitation of a wholesale exodus on the part of 
the objects of the inexplicable popular feeling. 
Such an outcome of the inefficiency of the mu 
nicipal authorities, besides threatening the Phi 
listine world of Pisa with a serious loss of in- 
come, began to endanger the future of the Uni- 
versity itself. Luckily, Minister of Instruction 
Coppino was induced by a telegram from the 
University authorities to bring about the adop 
tion of special measures not unlike the ** small 
state of siege” which is occasionally decreed in 
Continental cities, Nocturnal patrols by the 
military, and the so far fruitless activity of a 
corps of Government detectives, are its chief 
features. The students have been authorized 
to carry arms until quiet reigns again, Ac- 
tually, however, large numbers of the students 
have shaken the dust of Pisa from their indig- 
nant feet, and betaken themselves to other 
schools where they have reason to believe they 
ean wear their colored firette free from = mo- 
lestation, They go mainly, of course, to Bo 


logna, 


The principal literary article of the current 
number of the Rerue des Dewr Mondes is an 
essay by P. de Nolthac on Erasmus’s sojourn in 
Italy, 1506-1500, based upon a mumber of. in- 
edited letters of his discovered by chance in the 
Vatican. In 1506, Erasmus, now in his fortieth 
year, was residing in London. Of his great 
works, only the first edition of the ‘ Adagia’ 
had appeared. Thrice he had been on the point 
of going to Italy to study Greek, but each time 
circumstances had interfered, In) 1506, Bap 
tista Boyer, the Genoese physician of Henry 
VIL, wishing to send his two sons to Italy to 
complete their education, offered the position 
of tutor to Erasmus. He accepted, and his 
journey was fraught with the most important 
consequences, After a brief sojourn at the 
University of Bologna, he was obliged, by the 
advance of the army of Pope Julius IL., to take 
refuge in Florence, where he met Machiavelli. 
On his return to Bologna, he was again com 
pelled to tlee—this time by the outbreak of the 
pestilence. By this date he bad revised and 
enlarged the * Adagia,’ In 1508, he went to 
Venice at the invitation of his publisher, 
Aldus, who promised to show him new manu 
scripts and to introduce him to the greatest 
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Greek scholars of italy. Venice wasthen in its | 


glory. At the end of eight months, Erasmus 
went to Padua as tutor to Alexander Stewart, 
the natural son of James IV. of Scotland. 
Soon the League of Cambray drove the stu- 


dent thence, and after a brief sojourn at Fer- 


The 


England by way of the Spliigen, the Rhine 
Valley, and Flanders. Henry VIIL, his pa 


tron, had just ascended the throne, The re 


Nation. 


! 
sult of his Italian journey is evident in the | 
‘Praise of Folly.’ The refinement of his satire | 


and the excellence of his Latin style are the 
fruits of a three years’ sojourn among the 
most cultured people of Europe. But there 
was a still more important result: the near and 
clear view of the Italian clergy which he had 
taken, satisfied him that they were not as cor- 
rupt as Luther painted them. This fact, 
and the close relations with prominent Italians 
which he maintained through life, kept Eras- 
mus from joining the great Protestant when the 
latter passed out of the Roman Catholic fold, 


HENRY H. RICHARDSON, 


Henry Hobson Richardson and His Worles. 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, With a 
portrait and illustrations of the architect's 
designs. Houghton, Mittin & Co. 1SSSs, 

Irv is difficult to judge how far the reputation 

of a professional man extends outside the cirele 

of his profession and clients; but in) Richard- 
son's case it is clear that his work carried his 
name with it far beyond this circle, and that 
his reputation may fairly be called national. 
This is an entirely new phenomenon with us, 
and the wonder is that any architect should 
have won such a reputation; for Americans, 
though they build a great many buildings, 
have on the whole very little interest in thei 
architectural quality. But) Richardson’s un 
common personality so embodied itself in his 
works that they will not be overlooked any 
more than would his own presence. We have 
heard a triend whe made the tour of Europe 
with him say that wherever he was, he seemed 
to pervade and possess his whole surrounding, 
not by arrogance or a domineering instinct, but 
simply by virtue of the fulness of the life in 
him. This life showed itself in an inexhausti 
ble energy, in an enthusiasm more genial than 
combative, not headlong, but sustained, so 
abounding and at times vehement that few 
men and few bodies of men could resist it. 
Add to this, untaltering convictions, with a 
mental grasp which seized instinctively the 
essentials of the matter before him, and an un- 
limited power of work, and we have a man 
admirably efficient for the open tield of his pro- 
saman among men that 


fession, It was first a 





his personal power asserted itself. It would 
have made him conspicuous as a politician or 
an advocate, no less than as an architect. We 
have heard him say that the famous students’ 
rebellion against Viollet-le-Due in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts was planned in his rooms at 
Paris, though it is likely enough that as a 
foreigner he took no active part in it. With- 
out these gifts of character and the power they 
gave him, neither talent nor training would 
have secured him the suecess he won, but, hav- 
] 
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ing all together, he was irresistible. A public | 


| official onee exclaimed, after Richardson had 


rara, the court of Lucrezia Borgia, Erasmus | 


arrived at Rome in the early part of 1509, 
Here he met Egidio di \ iterbo, general of the 


\ugustinian order, Tomasso Inghirami, ‘* the 


Cicero of his age,” Cardinal Giovanni de’ Me- | 


dici, afterwards Pope Leo X., whom Erasmus | 


always regarded with esteem, and perhaps 
Raphael. He saw the foundation of the 
Church of St. Peter, the bull-tights, which he 
stizgmatizes as a relic of barbarism, and the 
Lavecoon, lately unearthed at the baths of 


Titus, In 1500, declining a tempting offer | 


from Cardinal Grimani, Erasmus returned tg 


' 


battled tenaciously half a day for some unac- 
ceptable project: “Mr. Richardson, I do not 
know whether it is conviction or fascination, 
but I yield to you.” 


As with the man, so with his work; wherever 


it is, it challenges notice, and not because it is 
designed in a style which was new in this coun- 
try, but because of its largeness, singleness of 


effect, and vigor. The general impression of 


Richardson probably is that he had an enor- | 


mous practice, and that almost all his buildings 
were large and important; but plenty of 
architects in the country have in this respect 
far outdone him. The list of lis works given 


by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, which she believes to 
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be complete, counts only eighty buildings, dis- 
tributed over twenty years of practice. A few 
of these were actually designed by Mr. Gam- 
brill during their partnership, and nearly 
twenty were left for Richardson’s successors to 
finish—some not fairly begun. It was not till 
the last six years of his practice that commis- 
sions came to him in any considerable number, 
and even then only half as fast as to some of 
his fellows. There are among his works half-a 
dozen churches, but only one on a conspicuous 
scale, There are a number of libraries, rail- 
way stations, and municipal buildings, but, 
with one or two exceptions, they are not large. 
Hundreds of such buildings are going up all 
over the country without attracting attention. 
Among the whole eighty, the only buildings 
which by their own conditions are of note- 
worthy importance, are Trinity Church (Bos- 
ton), the Capitol at Albany, the Albany 
City Hall, the Pittsburgh county buildings, 
and the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
Among these, only fragments of the Capitol 
are from Richardson's designs; he did not live 
to see the Pittsburgh buildings finished, nor 
the Chamber of Commerce begun. This is not 
a large showing. There are architects among 
us who build public buildings by the dozen 
and churches by the score, ‘The importance of 
Richardson’s works is the importance which he 
has put into them, not that of their number or 
of their size. 

It is likely that their small number enhanced 
the quality of his designs, for the work of the 
very busy architect is apt to deteriorate. It is 
easy to point out architects whose early suc 
cesses showed great promise, but whose talent 
has been swamped in the multitude of its crea 
tions. Inno art is facility more dangerous; 
but there is nothing facile in Richardson's 
work. He was apparently one of the artists 
who, as Hamerton says, produce work of the 
best quality, but have not the power of impro 
visation. The faculty of instantaneous execu 
tion, which has so great a charm in painting 
that many painters value it above all others, is 
more convenient than vital in architectural de 
sign. Instead of it, Richardson had what are 
far more valuable to the architect—unusual 
strength of conception, and a critical faculty 
that never tired. Starting from a clear idea, 
tenaciously lreeld, his designs evolved their 
form through a series of approximations, On 
the other hand, if facility is dangerous to an 
architect, fumbling is fatal; but Richardson 
did not fumble. The final result usually had 
the decision and the unity of an idea sponta 
neously expressed, added to the quiet strength 
of deliberate conviction. The process was of- 
ten laborious: he never spared labor. It had 
its inconvenience for his client, and would 
have been dangerous, perhaps fatal, to his 
practice but for his rare power of commanding 
the client's trust and patience. He spent thrice 
the strength on his work that an average archi- 
tect would have given it, and often thrice the 
time; but the result was apt to be three times 
as good, 

Yhe outcome of all this wasextreme indepen 
dence of architectural fashion, Every under 
taking was to him a new problem, to be solved 
at first hand. If the solutions were not always 
happy, they were always direct, consistent, 
and interesting. When they failed, it was be- 
cause some elements of the problem were over- 
looked. A man of less power would have fail- 
ed disastrously in this independent effort; a 
man of less training would have run into every 
extravagance of design. Pupilagein the French 
school and some years of work in the offices of 
HittortY and Labrouste had taught him what 
design was, and given him the power to uss 
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works show more or less in letail t ‘ost, a 
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rups, chasing down an horizon ever retreating, 
slinging his lariat with free grace and exqui 
site precision, he stirred a thrill of admiration 
in the tamest breast. [f we cared to reflect on 
him at all, there was no reason why we should 
not endow him with every heroic virtue. But 
the realistic novelists have changed all that 
They have brought him into nearer view, and 
made cowboy synonymous with a bar-room 
loafer who swaggers detestably, and always 
keeps his six-shooter cocked. All the people in 
‘A Nymph of the West’ are latter-day cow 
boys. The Nymph herself is one notin the 
least disguised by petticoats; her wretched old 
father is another, temporarily incapacitated 
for active business by excessive drinking ot 
whiskey. In this sort of fiction, it may be re- 
marked that the only daughter is always lovely 
and innocent in proportion to the debasement 
of the parents, The Nymph’s tenderfoot lover, 
Bruce, is, in the beginning, a sort of cowboy 
page, but soon wins his spurs by shooting his 
man at sight. The early chapters are com 
paratively devoid of incident, so we have 
leisure thoroughly to familiarize ourselves with 
the Nyimph’s domestic life, and with the gram- 
matical eccentricities of herself, her family, 
and visitors. At the ball given after a reund 
up, the fun begins. Pistols are more plentiful 
than fans, and the Sheriffs arrest of a horse 
thief warms up the revel. The ball brings in 
its train several events which show hew ruin 
ous to military discipline is residence within 
the cowboy belt, and how fatally it affects the 
legal mind and the methods of administering 
justice laid down by statute, 

It is just after this ball that Bruce shoots an 
irreclaimable blackguard, who is also a captain 
in the United States Army. Conscious of daz 
zling rectitude, the murderer delivers himselt 
to justice, and is confined in the jail at the 
post. The soldiers of the defunct captain’s 
company assault the jail, demanding the body 
of the tenderfoot, and incidentally shooting a 
horse-thief, Noneof the otlicers pay any atten 
tion to this apparently trifling infringement of 
discipline, and Bruce, the Sheritf, and the jail 
are saved from annihilation only by the oppor- 
tune arrival of an irresponsible band, whooped 
on to the rescue by the Nymph, mounted on a 
cow-pony. Escaping from an infuriated sol 
diery, Bruce faces the majesty of the civil law. 
With an unlimited quantity of free whiskey, 
his friends proceed to corrupt the whole town 
from which a jury isto be impanelled, and in 
this transaction Bruce, the impeccable, is not 
idle. The trial being fairly begun, the prison- 
er’s counsel rises and submits: ‘* That) the 
gravity of the indictment necessitates that this 
court adjournand take a drink.” The proposi 
tion is at once acceded to, and when all con 
cerned are more drunk thav sober, the trial 
moves rapidly on to an acquittal. The only 
reason for referring at length to such episodes 
is, that so many people are apparently blind to 
their essential coarseness and depravity, and 
find them profoundly humorous. ‘The author's 
attitude towards them is decidedly hilarious 
There is no evidence that he perceives the 
shamefulness of life where such scenes are pos 
sible, but every indication of delight in its 
shamelessness, 

To comprehend what a wonderful, batting 
and big subject: for conte niplation American 
society really is, one need only make a leap 
from Texas to New York, from ‘A Nymph ot 
the West? to ‘A Débutante in’ New York 


Society.” Generalization — be rhage an awful 
impossibility, and pre elved opinions are 
Cattered to the winds hilt Debutante’ is a 
serious and instruct vork. It 1 1 
tionary, too. Hitherto ir novelists huve led 
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us to believe that the existence of a rich, 
American young girlis comparable for happi 
ness only to that of a Peri in Paradise, In the 
‘Debutante? we discover what rank nonsense 
the novelists have been treating us to. The 
author speaks with so much atthority, and dis- 
plays such knowledge of her subject in detail, 
that there is nothing to do but to denounce her 
predecessors as empirical, and to pledge our 
selves to the cause of the oppressed young girl. 
A philanthropist out of employment could not 
do better than originate a society for the relicf 
of our debutantes from the slavery of social 
usages, ore especially from the thraldom of 
mothers, The extinction of mothers might be 
advocated, with exception in favor of mothers 
who are not “bornées.” Being bornée was the 
head and front of the Débutante’s mother’s 
offending. If the Débutante had been Althea 
to whom Lovelace sang : 


‘*Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,”’ 


she would have answered cordially : ‘‘ No in- 
deed. At least, not in comparison with my 
mother’s palatial residence on Fifth Avenue. 
How could the innocent and quiet mind ‘ take 
such a dungeon as this for its heritage?’ It is 
exactly on the innocent and quiet mind that all 
the tortures are brought to bear, That is just 
what To had when my unnatural mother 
‘brought me out” And pow, stop singing, 
Lovelace, and listen while I try to recount my 
woes unutterable,” 

The Debutante pours out her lamentations in 
forty-tive letters. She takes herself for a per 
son of rare qualities, stunted—almost blighted 

by the frightful conditions of her birth. She 
knows that, in spite of ber mother, she has 
exalted virtues, hers by inheritance from an 
excellent and adorable father who always 
addresses his wife as ‘* Madam.” It is a pity 
that she could not have been more explicit 
about the virtues, for they were splendid capi 
tal. They brought every man whom she met 
to her feet, and finally provided her with a 
husband of that inco nparable pattern which 
Nature makes but once, then throws away the 
mould. To the critical it appears that the gods 
surely denied the Débutante the gift of seeing 
herself as others see her. She is inordinately 
vain and superficial, knowing nothing of hu- 
man nature from experience and having no 
intuitions; her judgments are harsh and false. 
The object of her lengthy recital is obviously 
not to entertain, for who, except a bornée 
mother, could enjoy endless iteration of mise- 
ries / We cannot get rid of the suspicion that 
the underlying motive is to instruct outer bar- 
barians iu matters of etiquette and deportment, 
and to let the world know how thoroughly a 
tew New Yorkers understand ‘ what's what 
and who's who,” socially speaking. The vul 
garest person who studies the volume can here- 
after make no mistake about so serious a miat- 
ter as the meaning of a bouquet sent by a 
young man to a young woman every Sunday 
morning: he will invariably speak of a very 
rich man as richissine ; he will perce ive that 
there is a distinction somewhere in the use of 
the words ** present” and ** introduce,” though 
he cart help sharing the author's uncertainty : 
but he will continue for ever to say that he ‘is 


pleased”? when he means that he ‘is glad 


There 1s no kind of tiction so silly or so profit 
less as this. Most of the kind are at once offen 
sive and ridiculous, but the *‘ Debutante’ is 
only tiresome, crude, and very “fresh.” 

It is said that ‘The Manuscript Found ina 
Copper Cylinder’ was written long before Rider 
Haggard’s star rose on the hterary horizon 
The author is therefore exonerated from suspi 
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cion of plagiarism. Yet the adventures of the 
sailor cast away near the Antarctic circle have 
a close resemblance to those of Mr. Haggard’s 
heroes. His boat is borne through a crevasse 
in the ice-wall, swept by a swift, black current 
past violently eruptive volcanoes, past desolate 
shores, and, at last, through that invaluable un- 
derground river, into an open sea surrounded by 
cultivated lands, ‘This is necessarily the home 
of a strange people, and there is considerably 
more originality and humor in their strange 
ness than inany of Mr. Haggard’s inventions. 
They live in caverns, loving the six months of 
darkness, and shunning the equal period of 
ight. To be a pauper among them is to be 
great. and the severest punishment is to have 
riches and honors lavished on one, A man 
who will take all he can get is punished with- 
out cessation. Life is a curse to the Kosekin, 
and death a joy. It is extremely difticult to 
get any one to consent to live to maturity. 
They told the castaway plainly that since he 
protested that he loved riches and life and re- 
quited love, he was a person of no intellect 
whatever. When he had accepted everything 
they had to give, they became so fond of him 
that they decided to bestow the final boon of 
death, The device by which the sailor escaped 
this supreme honor, and became King of the 
Kiosekin, makes the catastrophe. The story is 
ingenious and well written, and the evident sa 
tire on the ideas and guiding principles of 
known races gives it some intellectual interest. 
No novelist can describe an unknown race 
without referring to the lost tribes, and the 
insinuated identification of the Kosekin with 
n order, 


the wandering Israelites is quite 
These lost tribes have such a fascination for 
imaginative theorists that all earthly glory and 
distinction seems insignificant beside that of 
being descended from them. If all things are 
predestined from the beginning, there is no 
doubt that the tribes were lost, or went and 
lost themselves, on purpose to torment the 
speculative for all futurity. 

The stories included under the title, ‘A 
Teacher of the Violin,’ have to do with the fine 
tlower of nobility. The few characters intro- 
duced of lowly birth are all but ennobled by as- 
sociation with the many born to greatness, 
Thus the teacher of the violin, who is attached 
to a German prince’s court, and his pupil, who 
is adopted by a countess. Thus, too, the actor 
who tells the tale of ‘* Helena von Saarfeld,” 
and who had many a bad quarter of an hour 
while refusing the persistently proffered hand 
of that distinguished lady. The incidents are 
devised chiefly to give the characters a chance 
to show their breeding, and that they all do 
punctiliously, without any talk or fuss about it. 
They are very simple incidents of love mis- 
placed or unfortunate, and, as betits the people 
interested, are more dignitied than exciting. 
The people preserve external coolness and a 
certain formality, even in moments of intense 
agitation, and, excepting in the case of the 
Marquis de St.-Palaye, their courtesy does not 
appear unnatural or exaggerated, With all 
deference to the high honor and chivalry of 
the Marquis, he certainly bears a family like- 
ness to Turveydrop, The style in which the 


stories are written is as scrupuious and polished 





as are the manners of the eharacters As it is 
agreeable to come in contact with such models 
| of courtesy, even if they do lack warmth, so it 


! 

; 

| 

| is agreeable to read stories about them, written 
| in an appropriately flowing and elegant man 


| uer—one that expresses fire and life chiefly by 
| artistic repression 
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i but interesting creature, tl] rue sports ly 
as our author styles him—but most unk Ss 
. , wee 
to the compliers of technical synonymy | 
no unusual thing for a bird to have 
dozen generic names, a d ns n | 
ind several ck 1 bu nina a) FS S | 
] | , 
rlously mipounded Of these two te 
ing to the letter t iw of | 
; 5 . " 
& nomenci re Our author, w 
t i a! 
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ot Net { esery itl I Se ts t if I T 
' tf ; : } anda 
t which the American Ornit gists’ | | 
stamped with orthodox } ied W \ TI 
at with his description, and wit s figu Bea 
trizgonometrical basis, he pro ls t vi ’ 
2 the whole field. He seeks literally tl 


words ”: 
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you may have seen it but have not recognized 





It is probably only with relation to art that 


the idea seems to obtain with the general pub 
lie, that the best person to teach it to those who 
know nothing of it is one who himself knows 
very little—v. e., the first principles which are 
the necessary foundation of any learning, but 
are the last to be arrived at by the professor, 
may be dispensed with by the student until the 
later phases of his education; while the truth 
is, that the education which is not begun with 
the first principles is education thrown away. 
** Harmony is the relation of qualities; tone the 
relation of quantities” is antithetical, but the 
most concentrated attention that we are able to 
bring to bear on it wrings nothing but non 
sense out of it. So far as there is a meaning to 
be conjectured in it, it is our impression that it 
is not true; but it is not safe to say that a thing 
one does not understand is untrue, and Mr. 
Van Dyke’s further attempt to elucidate his 
meaning ‘by saying that harmony has more 
particularly to do with the problem of whether 
one color is congenial or well suited to another, 
While tone involves the degrees of different 
colors used and their proportionate relation 
ships to one another,’ does not clear up the 
mud in the least We give it up. If this be 
primary education in art, the less we have of 
it the better, for the higher stages must give 
rise tosome gruesome readin 

The definition of “ values” is another eurious 


case of wisdom confounded 


‘ff you will hold out your open hand before 
you, partially close your eyes, and look, not for 
the outline or shape of a hand, but for patches 
of light and shade, you will see that the palm 
which is directly before you has the highest 
light upon it, and that there is a gradation of 
light into shadow in the spaces between the fin 
vers, and around the ball of the thumb and the 

ides of the hand where they lead to the edges. 

Those gradations of light and shade which ne 
cessarily involve gradations of flesh-cotor and 
possibly the reflections from side lights, are 
values.” “Tt will be understood, then, that 
What are known in art parlance as values are 
the variations of light, the effeet of interven 
Ing atmosphere, and the reflections from sur 
rounding objects or colors, all combined Pro 
perly speaking, values are nothing more or less 
than the relations of light and shade.” 


rhis is simply stupetyiag The author goes 
on to say that *‘ there is no great unanimity of 
opinion among artistsand critics regarding the 
meaning of the term and what it includes, A 
nuinber of writers have tried at various times 
to define it properly, but it has such a loos 
meaning that definition is quite impossible”! 
\t the risk of attempting the impossible, we 
are Willing to enlighten the author on the sub 
ject, by telling him what values are as under 
stood by one of the greatest masters of them in 
our day—J. F. Millet. If you throw a black 
coat on the snow, either in the sunshine or 
in diffused light, there will be a difference in 
the pitch of the local color quite independent 
of the light and shade, and this difference will 
be substantially the same in either cas The 
mass of the coat will tell as a dark mass on the 
snow, and the difference. which has nothing to 
do with light and shack the difference in the 
Values. it is exactly the quality furthest re 
moved from that given it by our auther. 
The word textures is not used in connection 
With silks, satins, and embroideries alone, but 


INan art tern, veferrié foo The peenulia ‘guali 


/ F oe F , 
es a an a hei are shown ina 


painting.” Heve is another riddle—we give it 


upas well, 
We have waded through Mr. Van Dyke's 
book, but conceive the above enough for a fair. 


if severe, exposition of its merits as a treatise 


hart, It contains, however, the evidence that 
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the author has a fairly cultivated appreciation 
of painting in the concrete, and does know the 
difference, within narrow limits, between good 
and bad art; but we must offer him the advice 
of the Scotch judge toa tyro, not to give the 
reasons for his opinions, but to content himself 
with pronouncing his judgment, for his enun 
and the 
world is too full of nonsense on art already, 


ciation of principles is great nonsense, 


Review of the New York Musical Season, 
INS7-ISSX, By H. E. Krebbiel, Novello, 
Ewer & Co, 

THis is the third issue of this useful handbook, 

and if Mr. Krehbiel, as is to be hoped, will con- 

tinue to issue one annually, the task of some 
future historian of music in America will be 
remarkably facilitated. The present volume 
begins with the concerts of the unfortunate 
but charming Italian vioiinist, Teresina Tua, 
and ends with the production of Verdi's last 
opera, ** Otello.’ by the Campanini Company 

Among the more important articles are criti 

cisms of the Josef Hofmann concerts, Wagner's 

symphony, and the operas brought out for the 
first time at the Metropolitan ‘ Siegfried,” 

* Gotterdimmerunyg,” ‘* Cortez,’ ** Euryan 

the,” and ‘The Trumpeter of Sakkingen.’ 

Of many of the concerts only the programmes 

are recorded, but even this part of the book 

has its value, for since all the important con 
certs given in New York are included, provin 
cial conductors may use Mr. Krehbiel’s * Re 
view’ as a valuable text-book in programme 
making, under the guidance of such masters as 
Thomas, Seidl, ete. The consecutive arrange 
ment of musical events, according to dates, 
is doubtless preferable to any other; but it 
would be convenient if the index discriminat 
ed, by ditferent sizes of figures, the pages occu 
pied with comment on certain compositions, 
and those on which the same works are merely 
recorded as parts of a programme. It would 
not do to leave these latter altogether out of 
the index, for their presence allows one to see 
ata glance how oftena given composer figured 
on the programmes of the season. Thus, in the 
operatic line, it is significant to find only five 
entries under Bellini, and 126 under Wagner: 
and it is encouraging to see so many references 
to Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, and Rubin 
stein, showing that the musical world moves 

Four pages are taken up by a letter addressed 

by Herr Seidl to the New York Tribune, re 

garding Wagner's early symphony, concerning 
which no one is so well qualified to speak, since 
it was Herr Seidl who was called upon by 

Wagner himself, when the long missing parts 

had been found, to make the score out of them 

Wagneralso wanted Seidl to conduct the sym 


phony at Venice, as he dreaded the fatigue in 
volved in the rehearsals, but Seidl was prevent 
ed by his engagements from going. “Two 


months after his death,” he writes, *‘ when I 
was conducting the Nibelung cycle in Venice, 
1 was told personally by the concertmeister, 
who had played in the symphony performances, 
that when Wagner had finished, he laid down 
his baton with the words: *‘ Now I have con 
ducted for the last time 

The last twenty-three pages are devoted to 
statistics of the novelties produced at the 
opera and in the concert-halls and to a general 
retrospect, in which the operatic problem is 


discussed in a verysensible manner. The igno 





rant journalists who prophesied that German 
opera Was coming to grief, are met by the re- 
tort that ** the Wagnerian dramas throughout 
the season were worth S750 a night more than 


the rest of the list.” The statistics concerning 


the receipts and expenditures at the opera, be 
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ing derived from official sources, are as in 
structive as they are trustworthy. Fourteen 
operas were given, involving 451 rehearsals, 
and ranking, as regards their financial value, 
in the following order: ** GOtterdammerung,” 
‘Siegfried,’ ‘* Walkiire,” ‘* Prophet,” ‘* Tris- 
tan,” ‘** Lohengrin,” ‘* Faust,” ‘* Tannhiuser,’ 
** Meistersinger,’ lrumpeter,” 
* Jewess,” ** Cortez.” *S Fidelio.” Among the 


curiosities of this list. as illustrating the tickle 


ness and uncertainty 
the facts that ‘* Fidelio,” which headed the list 


f popular patronage, are 


last season, foots it this year, and that ‘* Cor 





tez,” on which more than half the money given 
out for mise-en-scene this year was expended, 
is last but one. As regards Italian opera, Mr 
Krehbiel thinks ‘it willnot utterly die until the 
publie adopts a nobler attitude towards music 
than they occupy towards literature and the 
drama.” But ‘** we are inanera of change in 
art ideals. To cling to the sweets of Italian 
melody and live in the memories of Mario and 
Grisi is folly. So young an art as music can 
not stand still for half a century, and Roman 
tastes, though they may clog for a time, cannot 
permanently bind a people Teutonic in their 
origin.” The following also is worth ponder 
ing as showing the change which has come 
over audiences: ** We all know that when 
Italian opera was in its glory, the public were 
perfectly willing to accept a listless perform 
ance from any one of its great Interpreters if 
ke or she would but thrill them with a single 
air or a single note in an air. Mario was wont 
to save himself for one glorious outburst, and 
with it his admirers were satistied his would 
now be impossible.” 

To the general public who do not care f 
musical problems, the most remarkable state 
ment in Mr. Krehbiel’s book is that, ** of the 
money paid for royalties fat the Metropolitan], 

arly s0,100 went to the estate of Richard 
Wagner, Director Stanton having assumed the 
purely moral obligation of paying royalties on 
all the Wagnerian works produced.” This is 
certainly extremely honorable on the part ot 
Mr. Stanton and the stockholders, and ought to 
be held up as an example to our piratic music 
and book publishers. 


Corinne ; or, Italy. By Mine, de Staél. Trans 
lated by Emily Baldwin and Pauline Driver 
{Bohn’s Novelists’ Library.] London; Geo 
Bell & Sons: New York: Scribner & Weil 
ford. Pp. 35t4 

SAINTE-BEUVE, fifty years ago, writing of this 

book (then a 


advances, the interest that attaches to such 


generation old), said: ‘* As time 


works, which have been recognized to have a 
real and lasting existence, may change in 
character, but is not less great. Their very 
faults become representative, and are not with 
out charm, as the once-admired expression of a 
taste that has given place to another, which in 
its tarn will likewise pass away.” It is this en 
duringness of interest that makes any adequate 
study of these works, whether in the form of 
eriticism or of the commentary which an able 
translation furnishes by its very nature, always 
timely and welcome. But of an inadequate 
translation of classics precisely the opposite is 
true ; it is untimely and unwelcome. We re 
gret to say this is the case in the present in 
stance, The publisher of Bohn’s Libraries has 
been unfortunate again, as too often before, in 
his choice of translators. Their work is a para 
phrase rather than a reproduction of the ori 
ginal, and is pervaded by a dulness of percep 
tion that turns the abundant tlow of plirase in 
the original into stiff and stupid sentences, 
The translation is everywhere unsuccesstul and 
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f the terrible misery of Jondon on the ground 


that it has been “ eva rated for purposes of 
literary sensation ” ; to learn that in his 
pinion the true bel ri the terribly unin 
teresting life of an Fa intry town as de 
ribed by Miss Mitford it they will at least 
expect a very superior § !of guide-book, and 
even in this they will ppointed. It is, in 
fact, surprising that ile a writer should 
have thought it worth e to take up the sub 
jt t at all unless he 1 i { io it full - 
tice, and to say that s ; © done to it 
to state the case mild i matter of this 
book first appeared in tl ipe of letters to 


the Toronto Weel 


Tenting at Stony B iby Maria Louise 

Pool, Boston: Houghton, Mithin & Co. 18s. 
Tis is the second volume of summer travel, 
in the form of the vacation tour, which the 
withor has given u Two women and a 
mastiff camp out on the sands, and natural 
ly have some mild adventures with the na 


tives, and make some observations on their fel 





he volume Is 


lows of the boarding out class 


remarkable for the absence of any apprecia 
tion of the aspects of nature. It is searcely 
credible that an outdoor book should have so 
little of the outdoor fla 1 these days when 


nature, as seen in the quiet of summer, is a lite- 


very child in America s ld have e si ew 
* Every child in A i ' td a them. Neu 
England Journal of Kducation 

*The * Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in every 
Juvenile library.’’—From a Report of the Connecticut 
Board of Education. 
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HENRY HOLT & CoO., Publishers, New York. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, 


Announcements for the next 
academic year are now ready 
and will be sent on applica- 
tion. 
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rary cult. The interest of the author is almost 
Wholly in the characters of the neighborhood 
These are all oddities, and most of them are too 
odd to be entirely believed in. The method of 
characterization is that of Dickens and Miss 
Phelps. There isa large element of the farcical 
in the story, and the touch of pathos when the 
incorrigibly lazy man is struck by lightning, 
just as he has saved a child from being caught 
in her boat in the storm, is of the crudest de- 
scription, such a mixture of the sentimental 
ind the theatrical could only be condoned on 
the ground that the incident was a fact. The 
very candidness of the volume goes to show 
that its basis is reality, but the omission of the 
softening nese of nature, and of any nobk 
or essentially humane elements whatever, gives 
a wrong perspective. It is the sort of realism 
which represents a New England village by its 
shanties of the ne’er-do-weels, and then tells us 
that is the ‘‘ dreary” life of the country people. 
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Allen, D N Physical Development; or the Laws 
thing the Human System. Boston: Lee & She 

par 
Amory, T.C. Siege of Newport: a Poem, Cambridge 


a Healing Power, Boston: H 
enture, Chicago: Rand, Me 
ial Liberty. G. P. Putnam's 
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The Quarterly Publication of the Union of the 
Societies for Ethical Culture. 
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News from the Societies for Ethical 


Culture. 


r New York report gives Dr. Coit’s Farewell Ad 
dress on leaving New York to take charge of the Ethical 
Society in London, for the past 60 years Known as the 


ious Society .’* 
Economic Conferences between 
emepn, recently held in Chi 
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< is included in the Chicage letter 
The Philadelphia Society gives an account of the ad 
lresses on ** The Religion of Ethics,’’ ** Reasons for Be 
ief in Echieal Culture,” and ** Courage in Religion,”’ 
‘ ititst do anniversary 
t St Louis Society 1 VS Cour of its tal 
ifree library and readi roo for work 
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